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A Great Experience 


JUDGED BY ITS SUCCESS, the Harvard Sum- 
mer School of Theology will continue. Only 
unwisdom can stand in the way of its service to 
the ministers of Unitarian and other churches. 
One of the most elusive things about the school is 
“that something” which one must breathe and feel 
and experience. It cannot possibly be put in 
speech. The word fellowship is used in a fumbling 
way to describe it; but it is something deeper than 
that. It is the pervasive and single spirit, the 
mystical and vivifying gift, which comes only when 
like minds and hearts assemble themselves together 
to learn and understand. The lecturers recognized 
this and nurtured it, and they were of the greatest 
value. In the substance and spirit of the studies 
delivered by the teachers was the cementing bond. 
The effect of it all upon the mind of an isolated 
minister—which means virtually every minister, 
just as it would mean every doctor or lawyer in 
his routine month after month, for all men work 
much alone—was a new recognition of the oneness, 
largeness, and indispensableness of the ministerial 
calling. We surely have fierce devils to fight to 
get the world half-way decent and willing to look 
above the dust and the traffic. Great, strong men, 
men of virile, vigorous, gentle, spiritual gifts, must 
wrestle with heart and brain and soul for what 
President Lowell called “the eternal verities.” 
And those verities must be seen not in the clouds 
but in shop and mart, in politics and diplomacies, 
in school and home, in the secret places of the in- 
dividual’s inmost life. And they must be called by 
their garden names, as men must be called to a con- 
viction of sin, especially if they are men in high 
places, and to paths of righteousness and progress 
and peace. Ethics must clothe conduct in every 
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relation, and a sense of the sanctity of the law of 
God Almighty must possess the whole soul. That is 
what the ministers are saying as they leave Cam- 
bridge for their honorable and glorious work. 
God be with them! 


~ Cult or Church? 


EK KNOW A MAN. He says, Is Unitarianism 
a cult, or has it a gospel? It has a gospel. 
But it is in danger, like all other churches, of be- 
coming a cult. Whatisacult? A cultisa pleas- 
ant group—which is one of our dearest words—that 
sits in a circle, spiritually holding hands, and with 
saccharine, radiant countenance beaming about a 
remote, fixed idea. A cult is a static body 
looking at the stars while the people go by. It 
never takes its eyes from its other-worldly object, 
and, like the pre-millennarian, it counts worthless, 
even abhorrent, all human effort to make this 
present world a decent place to live in. God rules 
and does all the work. A cult, even that which 
we are in danger of, has never cared about its 
usefulness, it has never performed a service. 

Now a church is different. Our laymen see that. 
They are doing many things, and the best thus far 
is their commission on the relations of the working- 
man and the employer. They are going to report 
something. We trust them. They believe, as the 
cult does not, that moral judgment is still the 
prophets’ business, both lay and clerical. They see 
through the fallacy that says moral judgment in 
industry or politics should be left to the captains 
and the politicians. Self-interest, as Professor 
Harry F. Ward tells us, cannot make a just deci- 
sion. Law recognizes that principle. 

The prophet is detached, he is a technician in 
moral values. Because he is the physician of the 
soul he must prescribe, that is, apply the principles, 
which the cult-mind says he must leave to the cult- 


worshipper to apply. He will tell the world what — 


it means to be a Christian, which the cult-mind 
never knew and does not care to know. The lay 
mind is wise in the church, because it points the 
way of life by the truth,—the truth of “the unify- 
ing common interest”; and it voices “the universal 
aspiration.” As sure as God is, the church as the 
authority in moral judgments in all human rela- 
tions must stand fast. 


Of Two Women 


Wane re SPOKE in two typical strains 
last week. Mrs. Domenico Zaccahea of N ew 


York City replied to a letter of the most tender . 


and gracious congratulation from President Hard- 


ing, who saw a picture of the family of sixteen 
It reminded | 
him of a remark made late in her life by his own - 


children and was deeply moved by it. 


mother, who regretted she had not borne sixteen 
instead of half that number of sons and daughters. 


The President said in his letter, “I thought it was | 
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a beautiful thing for her to say.” Mrs. Zaccahea 
expressed her congratulation in turn to the Presi- 
dent, and sent him a picture of her wonderful fam- 
ily, which she and her husband have been rearing 
on twenty dollars a week. “We are never dis- 
couraged,” said Mrs. Zaccahea, “with the great task 
before us.” 

The other example is given in a reply to the 
criticism against economically secure women who 
work instead of keeping a home. She said (the 
reader will find no intimation of offspring) : “When 
I married I had enough of the Victorian tradition 
to think I ought to leave my work, and I kept house 
for many years, but I soon found my household did 
not require all my time. Once you organize your 
home, it goes of itself, and there is nothing but 
routine. I found I was getting so trivial that I 
hated myself, and it seemed to me that all my col- 
lege and professional training was corroding, so I 
went back into the active world again, away from 
the world of whist parties and trivial things. I 
think the matter of woman’s working is a question 
of cases and not of codes, but my own life has been 
richer and fuller for having worked, and I have 
made my husband happier through having more 
interests and more contacts with the world. I 
am back in his world again and a part of the world 
in which I was when he married me.” 

Which of these women is the more justified, the 
more inspiring, before the world and their Maker? 
Speak for either or both. 


Ingersoll’s Orthodox Eloquence 


Ys COULD IMAGINE you were reading “a 
quite ordinary collection of Unitarian ser- 
mons,” if you changed a very few words here and 
there, and some of the titles, says a writer in the 
Freeman who makes a most interesting analysis of 
the mental output of Robert G. Inger soll. A 
museum has recently been dedicated to ‘him in his 
birthplace, Dresden, New York. Ordinary, indeed, 
would they be as specimens of Unitarianism, may 
we retort in all good temper, not to say amusement 5 
for here at last we have the béte noir of orthodoxy 
a generation ago discovered in his complete innoc- 
uousness. He never did cut any figure in the field 
of thought, and except for his critical attitude to 
Calvinistic theology (which a hundred scholars 
before him did infinitely better) and to the Bible 
(which even in his day was done without heroics by 
scores of forward-minded clergymen) his total gift 
to mankind is pitifully near the zero mark. 

He was not a freethinker, a critic of life, the 
writer says. He ran to the type of his time. He 
did no personal, creative work. All his opinions, 
except on the two points noted, were “sound,” 
which is to say they belonged to the herd. If it 
were not so he never would have caught the 
crowd. He knew them, and to get them he larded 
his diatribes against religious doctrines with the 
most sentimental and commonly held ideas, includ- 
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incomparableness of America, the sacrosanctity of 
the marriage relation, and so found himself nine- 
tenths with his hearers always. The rest was a 
fillip for them. Mere disbelief is of no more value, 
of course, than uncritical belief. 

Among Unitarians the least important factor is 
a refutation of error. None of our great min- 
isters, from Channing and Parker to this present 
day, ever spent much time on such cheap negative 
business. And certainly Ingersoll’s traffic in pop- 
ularity, by the ridicule of other people’s dogmas, 
has never been worth while. Our business has 
been to give the better and let the other go. Per- 
haps we should have been more successful in the 
world’s eye if we had made a show of ourselves; but 
we should also have paid the price and gone the 
way of impermanence and oblivion. We test a 
man not by the ideas he destroyed but by the ideas 
he gave the world. Ingersoll bequeathed what? 
Silver eloquence about nothing in particular. He 
has passed away. 


The Bible Reading 


lid IS USUAL FOR MEMBERS of congregations 
to commend a good sermon, but when a listener 
commends a Bible lesson, adding that the lesson 
was read with proper intonation and attention to 
spiritual interpretation, the comment sets the min- 
ister thinking. One reason offered by George 
Frisbie Hoar for attending church regularly was 
the fact that he would be sure to hear read a chap- 
ter from the Bible, and that it would be good Eng- 
lish and contain its precept for the day. No part 
of the service of worship may be made to mean more 
to congregations than the Scripture lesson, rightly 
interpreted. The English, the resonance and 
rhythm of Bible passages can be found in no other 
book. Preachers come to the point where sermon 
material for a telling sermon appears exhausted. 
That is the day for them to select the Bible chapter 
with scrupulous care, and to read the lesson with 
attention to its latent possibilities. Theological 
seminaries ought to pay much attention to Bible 
reading ; and every minister or Bible reader should 
be familiar with that excellent volume by Dr. 8. 8. 
Curry, “Vocal Interpretation of the Bible.” 

But. there is another factor necessary for effec- 
tive presentation of Bible readings—appreciative 
listeners. What more gratifying response could a 
minister wish than to be informed at the conclusion 
of the service that the Bible lesson was particularly 
significant. The custom sometimes employed by 
worshippers of following the lesson in Bibles of 
their own is an excellent inspirational practice. 
Sermons can never mean again what they meant 
before the introduction of abundant literature and 
other means of information and inspiration, but the 
Bible lesson continues to carry the same, and in 
instances, a more significant message. Some of the 
largest and most influential communions recogniz- 
ing the supreme influence of the Bible in worship 
are seeking trained readers and giving the Bible 
lesson central place in the service. Above all other 
elements in the service it is the word of God. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


President Takes Up the Unemployment Problem 
Stee nations DAVIS recently indicated the magnitude of 


the national problem of unemployment when he informed 

the Senate that there are almost 6,000,000 persons out of 
work in America. In an effort to deal with a situation which 
seems to be growing in gravity, the President last week an- 
nounced his intention to call a conference of labor, industrial, 
financial and sociological authorities, to be held in Washington 
this month. In outlining the scope of the conference, Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of commerce, announced on August 29 that 
the experts will devote their attention to an effort to readjust 
the supply of workers to the demand for labor, and will seek 
to place the workers in curtailed industries in touch with in- 
dustries that are short of workers. Secretary Hoover added 
significantly that the conference will not deal with the chronic 
problems of labor, such as wages, shop conditions and the 
“closed” or “open” shop, but will confine itself strictly to the 
study of the industrial map, with a view to enlisting the co- 
operation of states and municipalities in a national campaign 
to place workers where workers are needed. 


“Mingoism” Becomes a Federal Problem 


Governor Morgan and the other state authorities of West 
Virginia last week emphasized the helplessness of their com- 
monwealth to deal with the disorders created by the conflict 
between the miners and mine owners in the Mingo and 
other coal districts. They passed the problem along to the 
Federal Government. The President acted promptly and with 
vigor. He issued, on August 30, a proclamation calling upon 
the miners to stop their march upon Mingo and disperse quietly 
to their homes by noon of Thursday, September 1. In the con- 
trary event, the State of West Virginia was informed, Federal 
troops would proceed immediately to quell the insurrection, 
and that with that end in view all the functions of the state 
government would be taken over by the War Department. In 
reporting to the President on conditions in West Virginia, 
Brigadier-General Harry Bandholtz charged that Governor 
Morgan “has made only a feeble attempt to check the growth 
of the insurgent movement or to keep in reasonable touch with 
its progress.” From other sources came indications that, for 
the time being, government in West Virginia had ceased to 
function, and that the only agency that could restore order 
within its boundaries was the Federal power. 


Martial Law or Civil War 


Back of the President’s proclamation loomed up darkly a 
situation seldom precedented in the annals of the United 
States. It was charged by the United Mine Workers of 
America, through local and national leaders, that the state 
government had abdicated its powers in favor of the mine 
owners. On the other hand, the miners were developing a well- 
defined military movement along a twenty-five mile front on the 
line between Boone and Logan counties and at other points. 
Certain it is that at some places the powers of government were 
exercised by the miners and at other points by the owners. 
For this state of things the responsibility appeared to rest 
upon the shoulders of the administration of the commonwealth. 
One of the measures undertaken at Washington to straighten 
out the menacing tangle was a senate investigation which last 
week transferred its activities to the soil of West Virginia. 
President Harding refused the request of John L. Lewis, Pres- 
ident of the United Mine Workers of America, for an Executive 
investigation of conditions in the disturbed mine fields. 


Unemployment a Heavy Burden in Britain 


The unemployed millions in Great Britain are making their 
power felt in decisive fashion in Great Britain. In London, 
for instance, mass meetings of idle workers are pressing de- 
mands for relief which in some instances have resulted in pay- 
ments by boroughs of sums exceeding the normal rate of pay 
for employed workers. In the boroughs of Camberwell and 
Islington the rate of relief paid to a man and wife with six 
children is $18.35 weekly, at pre-war rate of exchange. In 
Bermondsey the scale for the same-sized family is $22 weekly. 
Poplar Borough already has incurred a debt of $1,515,000 to 
-the London Gounty Council and the Metropolitan Asylum 
Board. For refusing to obey a court order to pay that amount, 
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31 members of the borough council, most of them labor mem- 
bers, were recently sentenced to a year in prison and last week 
announced their intention to serve their sentences rather than 
recede from their original position. The situation in London 
is duplicated in other parts of the United Kingdom, ~ 


: 


Judge Landis “Unqualifiedly Condemned” 


To the recent proposals for the impeachment of Kenesaw — 


Mountain Landis, who recently accepted the arbitership of the 
two major baseball leagues at a salary of $42,500 a year while 
sitting on the Federal bench, sharp point was added last week 
by the American Bar Association. This body, in session in 
Cincinnati, passed a resolution placing on record its “un- 
qualified condemnation” of the conduct of the National Gommis- 
sioner of Baseball as “unworthy of the office of Judge, derog- 
atory to the dignity of the bench, and undermining public €on- 
fidence in the independence of the judiciary.” Hampton L. 
Carson of Philadelphia, a former President of the American 
Bar Association, was quoted as saying of Judge Landis’s ac- 
ceptance of the offer made to him by the baseball “magnates” 
under the circumstances: “It is simply dragging the ermine in 
the mire. It may be that impeachment cannot reach him; but 
one thing cannot escape us—that is that from every judicial 
circuit and every bar in the country rises the withering scorn 
of protest against the man who would stain their honor.” 


Ford’s Wealth Estimated at $750,000,000 


The payment by the Ford Motor Company of a tax on 
$263,368,199 to the State of Michigan last week precipitated 
an interesting discussion as to the actual wealth, tangible 
and in the form of good will, of Henry Ford, its owner. In 
addition to the Ford Motor Company, Mr. Ford owns or controls 
several corporations of some size, including iron, land, lumber 
and construction companies. Persons familiar with Mr. 
Ford’s resources took the occasion of his recent declarations 
of the taxable capacity of the Ford Motor Company to point 
out that the man who in the first phase of the war sailed off 
on a ship to “get the boys out of the trenches by Christmas” 
is on the way to being the richest man in the world; that his 
total resources are much nearer $750,006,000 than any other 


figure, and that he is waxing continuously more prosperous ° 


even in this period of depression and industrial curtailment. 


Ghandi’s Hand Seen in India 


The British government is no longer making a secret of the 
fact that it is facing a grave situation in India. The India 
Office, in a report issued on August 29, announced the movement 
of troops in large numbers to the areas of disorder in Malabar. 
The information was also given that the killing of European 
agents for government was precipitated by a systematie effort 
to disarm the Moplahs, or Mohammedans of Arab descent, 
under the offensive weapons act of 1851 and the subsequent 
Moplah outrages act. In this phase of the disorders in India 
an outbreak of the historic hostility between Moslem and 
Hindu is to be seen. In Madras, on the other hand, the power 
of Ghandi, the leader of the national “non-co-operation” 
movement, is discernible. In the mill area of Madras the 
police on August 29 twice fired on the workmen who refused to 
“co-operate,” killing six persons and wounding twenty-one, 
according to the figures issued by the India Office. Order was 
restored with the help of troops, but the workers still refused 
to ‘co-operate.’ 


League of Nations Takes Up Silesian Problem | 


On motion of Viscount Ishii, the spokesman of Japan, the 
council of the League of Nations at the beginning of its 
deliberations last week reached a unanimous and interesting 
decision on the disposal of the Silesian problem recently 
entrusted to it by the Supreme Council. The council accepted, 
it would appear with enthusiasm, Viscount Ishii’s motion that 
the question of the future nationality of the contested districts 
in Silesia be answered by the four non-permanent members of 
the council—the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, China and 
Spain. Thus the spokesmen of the interested powers—Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan—are deprived of a direct voice in the 
settlement of the controversy. The news from Geneva also 
intimated that the decision to be reached by this “minor 
league” body will be accepted without open demur by both 
Great Britain and France, the two powers that so nearly came 
to an open breach over the rival claims of Germany and 
Poland in Silesia. : pes fean 
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The Neégro Problem is an Index : 


We treat the poor man in our courts as we treat the black 
man, says the author; we increase our tortures, 
qwe have contempt for old standards 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Mr. Brawley will bring out a book, by the Macmillan 
Company, on September 13, entitled “Social History of 
the American Negro.’ He has been working on the 


subject for many years, and his opus will be large and 


important. The following article is chosen for THE 
Reeister from the concluding proof pages of the new 
volume, and it gives the dominant idea of the author. 


Negro problem there are some matters of 
pressing and general importance. One that is 
constantly thrust forward is that of the Negro criminal. 
On this the answer is clear. If a man—Negro or other- 
wise—is a criminal, he is an enemy of society, and 
society demands that he be placed where he will do the 
least harm. If execution is necessary, this should take 
place in private; and in no case should the criminal 
be so handled as to corrupt the morals or arouse the 
morbid sensibilities of the populace. At the same time 
simple patriotism would demand that by uplifting home 
surroundings, good schools, and wholesome recreation 
everything possible be done for Negro children as for 
other children of the Republic, so that just as few of 
them as possible may graduate into the criminal class. 
Another matter, closely akin to this, is that of the 
astonishing lust for torture that more and more is act- 
uating the American people. When in 1835 McIntosh 
was burned in St. Louis for the murder of an officer, 
the American people stood aghast, and Abraham 
Lincoln, just coming into local prominence, spoke 
as if the very foundation of the young republic 
had been shaken. After the Civil War, however, 
horrible lynchings became frequent; and within the 
last decade we have seen a Negro boy stabbed in 
numberless places while on his way to the stake, we 
have seen the eyes of a Negro man burned out with hot 
irons and pieces of his flesh cut off, and a Negro woman, 
_whose only offence was a word of protest against the 
lynching of her husband, subjected to unspeakable in- 
dignity and torture. We submit that any citizens who 
commit such deeds as these are deserving of the most 
serious concern of their country; and when they bring 
their little children to behold their acts—when baby 
fingers handle mutilated flesh and baby eyes behold 
such pictures as we have suggested—a crime has been 
committed against the very name of childhood. Most 
frequently it will be found that the men who do these 
things have had only the most meagre educational ad- 
vantages, and that generally ays—they 
live in remote communities, away from centres of en- 
lightenment, so that their whole course of life is such 
as to cultivate provincialism. ‘With not the slightest 
touch of irony whatever we suggest that these men 
need a crusade of education in books and in the funda- 
mental obligations of citizenship. At present their ig- 
norance, their prejudice, and their lack of moral sense 
constitute a national menace. 
 __ _ It is full time to pause.. We have already gone too 
_ far. The Negro problem is only an index to the ills of 
- society in America. In our haste to get rich or to meet 
new conditions we are in danger of losing all of our 
eee emiards of conduct, of training, and of morality. 


[Sear IN THE WHOLE QUESTION of the 
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Our courts need to summon a new respect for them-_ 
selves. The average citizen knows only this about 
them, that he wants to keep away from them. So far. 
we have not been assured of justice. The poor man has 
not stood an equal chance with the rich, nor the black 
with the white. Money has been freely used, even for 
the changing of laws if need be; and the sentencing 
of a man of means generally means only that he will 
have a new trial. The murders in any American city 
average each year fifteen or twenty times as many as 
in an English or French city of the same size. Our 
churches need a new baptism; they have lost the faith. 
The same principle applies in our home-life, in educa- 
tion, in literature. The family altar is almost extinct ; 
learning is more easy than sound; and in literature as 
in other forms of art any passing fad is able to gain 
followers and pose as worthy achievement. All along 
the line we need more uprightness—more strength. 
Even when a man has committed a crime, he must 
receive justice in court. Within recent years we have 
heard too much about “speedy trials,’ which are often 
nothing more than legalized lynchings. If it has been 
decreed that a man is to wait for a trial one week or 
one year, the mob has nothing to do with the matter, 
and, if need be, all the soldiery of the United States 
must be called forth to prevent the storming of a jail. 
Fortunately the last few years have shown us several 
sheriffs who had this conception of their duty. 

In the last analysis this may mean that more re- 
sponsibility and more force will have to be lodged in 
the Federal ‘Government. Within recent years the 
dignity of the United States has been seriously im- 
paired. The time seems now to have come when the 
Government must make a new assertion of its integrity 
and its authority. No power in the country can be 
stronger than that of the United States of America. 

For the time being, then, this is what we need—a 
stern adherence to law. If men will not be good, they 
must at least be made to behave. No one will pretend, 
however, that an adjustment on such a basis is finally 
satisfactory. Above the law of the state—above all 
law of man—is the law of God. It was given at Sinai 
thousands of years ago. It received new meaning at 
Calvary. Toit we must all yet come. The way may be 
hard, and in the strife of the present the time may seem 
far distant; but some day the Messiah will reign and 
man to man the world over shall brothers be “for a’ 
that.” 


A Body of Unitarian Divinity — 


It would call out as devoted loyalty and as thorough regi- 
menting of our forces as ever supernaturalism called out 


ARTHUR M. JUDY 


HE GENERATION which has been through war, 
it is said, can be counted on to vote against war. 
We who were through “the Western Issue” can 
be counted on to have little inclination for the issue 
which has arisen within our Unitarian Church to-day. 
Possibly a formula can be voted at the coming Con- 
ference which will quickly dispose of the new issue. 
At best, however, this disposition will probably be 
temporary. The serious factor in the situation is not 
that a half-dozen men take the ground that in all 
legality and courtesy they are entitled to the Unitarian 
name, though they may have cut themselves off from 
the stream of Unitarian tendency. 
What is serious is that the denomination, easily ts 
seeing that under our settled polity this occasion was 
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logically involved, has made no hearty and systematic 
effort to provide against it. 

For decades America welcomed aliens with no serious 
effort to Americanize them. In a crisis the result 
showed everywhere in nests of un-Americans. Not 
that all these people were not somewhat in accord 
with American thought, but that they were not enough 
in accord to escape being explosive factors in the body 
politic in the times of a crisis. Proper propaganda, 
by conveying to them the more predominant American 
views, would have removed from them most of their 
dangerous explosiveness. 


Not all: for some among the aliens. have a twist 


that cannot be straightened into Americanism. Even 
so, we shall not hope that all thinkers inclined the 
liberal way, however able they may be, will keep to 
the predominant trend of Unitarian development. 
They were not born for Unitarianism, and that’s about 
the end of the matter. Lucky if we can. say peace to 
you, and so have done. 

But could we have done with one side of the matter 
in this comfortable manner, there would remain a 
much larger side toward which the body has a serious 
responsibility—which must be met. 

The plain truth of the situation is that the wheels 
of the Unitarian wagon do not track as the vigorous 
exercise of our master minds could cause them to 
track; or to change the figure, there is no dominant 
note heard in the Unitarian churches, no central 
uniting thought. 

Yet amid all diversity of seeming discordant mes- 
sages which have marked the progress of the body, there 
has been a central unifying motif which has been to 
establish the verities of religion upon a naturalistic 
instead of a supernaturalistic basis, to show that it 
is “one with the blossoming clover.” 

Creeds or statements are one thing; persuasive pre- 
dominating expositions, which rise by .their own force 
to be standards of propaganda, are quite another thing. 
It is this latter thing Unitarianism has never to my 
knowledge deliberately set itself to foster. 

To my knowledge we have no body of divinity of 
such commanding ability that it exerts virtual author- 
ity over us. Some will say: “Quite as well that we 
haven’t. Each of us, therefore, having so much the 
more occasion to make our own body of divinity, has 
had all the more opportunity to be original and free.” 

Yes, even so, if the individuality of each minister 
and congregation is the chief matter to be looked after. 
No question that tremendous emphasis has been thrown 
upon this phase of our denominational life. May it 
not have been overemphasized ? 

Is it reasonable to think that each little peculiarity 
a minister or a congregation can strike out is of more 
consequence to the world than the large general con- 
victions with which the vast majority of the denomina- 
tion finds itself in accord? The towering egoist might 
think so. Perhaps without such egoists there would 
be little progress. But is it a very gracious réle to 
have to play? Where ability rises to genius, let it 
go its appointed way. But for most of us, intellectual 
salvation is in pooled strength. 

Surely with the right spirit among us and the right 
policy in our counsels, it would be possible to create 
a pool of wisdom among us from which the rank and 
file of our ministers could draw as from a fountain- 
head. 

It is precisely such a fountain-head of denomina- 
tional wisdom which the writer believes ought to be 
created for our body. Settled though the present 
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denominational unrest may be by some resolution, the 
settlement must needs be done over again. 

There is a steady stream of scantily trained theolo- 
gians appearing in our body all the while. Many of 
them will never have the inclination, the leisure, or 
the ability to make a fair digest of Unitarian thought 
and history. To be sure, they will never suppose they 
need to have one made for them; but if the denomina- 
tion as a whole could cry out, it would exclaim, “Give 
us one, or we perish!” 

Unitarianism can be propounded into a body of 
divinity that will call out as self-devoted, self-forgetting 
loyalty, as thorough regimenting of our forces, as 
ever supernaturalism in religion called out. When it 
is generally understood that Unitarianism exists, that 
all the great verities of religion may be known and 
cherished of all the people upon grounds of reason as 
secure as the best results of science, then shall we see 
such a rallying to its standards as has never been ex- 
ceeded by the advocates of supernaturalism. 

Why should not the best efforts of the coming Con- 
ference be directed to having such a body of divinity 
framed for us, carefully safeguarding the polity in- 


volved in the determination of “the Western Issue”? 


LETTERS totH#e EDITOR 


Happened Many Times 


To the Editor of Tur Curisttan RucistEr :— 

I beg to send a word on the grave subject treated by 
Mr. Dodson. 

It is no new thing to say that “theism must be given 
up,” or that “the thought of God must pass.” This 
has already happened many times. The old Jewish 
theism has gone and so has the juristic God of John 
Calvin. Even the God of our fathers, a phrase freighted 
with so much tender sentiment, is not quite the God of 
to-day. The higher pantheism has greatly transformed 
the theism that long held rule. The idea of a God who 
has not yet fully realized Himself and in need of the 
fellowship and co-operation of His children who share 
His life has also profoundly affected the ancient teach- 
ing. But is it not to take a great leap astray, because 
the ancient theism is no longer tenable, to deny theism 
in toto? Does not the phrase “atheistic humanism” 
beg the question or commit itself to uncritical dog- 
matism? Are not the very implications and founda- 
tions of humanism theistic? It seems to me that these 
new . phrase-makers are fighting old windmills. As 
the thoughts of man widen, so will their perceptions 
of God grow. Meantime, what appear to be denials of 
theism are in reality affirmations of it. But there will 
be loss instead of gain if we banish the ancient name 
of God simply because we find Him to be greater than 
the generations of old conceived Him to be. Theism 
is the name for the mighty Power greater than man 
or humanity. Its poetical and spiritual name is God. 

Mr. Dodson has done well to sound a warning. And 
he would do well, I think, to remind those who have 
grieved him that religion is essentially poetry. George 
Santayana has reminded us of this. Many doctrines, 
he has said, would do well to withdraw their preten- 
sions to be dealing with matters of fact. Religion 
moves on a higher plane than that of mere fact. It 
moves in the realm of spirit. A justifiable discontent 
with anthropomorphism need not, however, lead us te 
deny fundamental truth. R. Stantey Wouir. 

MonTREAL, CANADA. 
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-.- _-He is Astounded 
To the Editor of Tum CuristiAn RucisTer :— 
I am very grateful for the article by George R. 


Dodson in your issue of August 11, on “Clear Thinking 
or Death.” I am astounded to learn that a minister 


’ in the communion of a church founded by such men 


as Channing and James Freeman Clarke can take 


such a position as “atheistic humanism” under the 


claim that Unitarianism stands for nothing more than 
liberty of opinion. To me, Unitarianism stands for a 
vital faith in the existence of a supreme intelligence 
which for convenience and in accordance with custom 
we call God. 

I like to think of Him as the Great Spirit pervading 
all life, but specially immanent—as the “Over Soul,” 
if you please—in all humanity. 

I like to make good and goodness synonymous with 
God, for then I find it easy to comprehend the voice 
that speaks to me in the language of the flowers, or 
the sunset’s glow, and I listen the more intently when 
it speaks to me in answer to the desires and aspirations 
of my own soul. 

I believe that there is such a thing as God-con- 
sciousness, that comes to us in our hours of devotion ; 
and how a man can minister in the “cure of souls” 
and make the assertion that the thought of God will 
have to go, is beyond my comprehension. 

It is true that we have great liberty in the Unitarian 
Church in our quest of truth, but when its ministers 
may deny the existence of a supreme spiritual Intel- 
ligence, the churches may as well be closed, or turned 
into ethical culture societies. R. EvuGene Gries. 

BIRMINGHAM, MICH. 


What a Psychoanalyst Says 
To the Editor of Tum CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 


The present theological controversy in our Fellow- 
ship is incomprehensible to me in a body where there 
is a chartered freedom of utterance. Most Unitarians, 
following Emerson, Channing, and Parker, hold to the 
idea of the Absolute God, a Transcendent Deity who 
created the world and man but is not immanent in 
the world. 

The concept of an evolving God is an attempt to 
solve a philosophic problem—how a transcendent God 
on the periphery of things can also be immanent in 
human life. One branch of the Christian Church 
solves the difficulty by positing a transcendent Deity 
—the Father God, and an immanent Deity—the Christ. 
It is notable that the Christian of most denominations 
addresses his prayers to the latter as he feels Christ’s 
human nearness. The humanist solves the problem 
and preserves his conception of the unity of God by 
positing a Christ-God and eliminating the concept of 
the Father God—the transcendent Deity. 

This concept is respectably fathered. Prof. G. B. 
Foster developed the idea in his Finality of the Chris- 
tian Religion. William James favored it, and Dr. F. 
C. Doan has further developed it. It is essentially 
pragmatic. It seems to grow out of a human need for 
a God who is profoundly interested in human affairs 
and is struggling alongside his human worshippers. 
It seems philosophically sound to me. 

Personally, I feel outside the conflict, as it is the 
view of the psychoanalytic school that a man’s con- 
cept of God grows out of the father-complex. It is 
My experience as an analyst that the individual 


projects his own personal conflicts and concepts onto 
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the cosmos. If he loves and venerates his father to 
the point of worship, he will posit a God worthy of 
veneration and worship. If for any reason he hates 
his father, he will project this conflict onto the cosmos 
and hate the Deity or deny his existence. In some 
cases, the analyst finds that the concept of a strug- 
gling God is a compromise formation: he sees his 
father’s imperfections, yet loves and reveres him. He 
will build his concept of God and his feeling toward 
Him upon this foundation. 

The victim of a bad father-complex is at odds with 
life and God as he conceives of Him. When this com- 
plex is broken up, he will come into harmony with 
God and the cosmos. 

It is, from my point of view, a personal problem 
which each must solve for himself out of the experi- 
ence of his own life; with complete awareness, how- 
ever, of the unconscious motivation of his beliefs. 

Is it possible that some men have the strong emo- 
tional reaction they show in relation to this particu- 
lar problem because it touches the father-complex? 

Water 8. SwIsHER. 

WELLESLEY Hiixis, MAss. 


[Few Unitarians will accept the opinion that as a 
people we accept God’s transcendence, but not his im- 
manence. Immanence is indeed the stronger emphasis 
with us,—in our poets and theologians alike—Tun 
Iprror. } 


In Preparation 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiAN ReEGisTER :— 

If we are to have a debate on the fundamentals of 
faith in the columns of TH RucistTur and at the Gen- 
eral Conference, as you apprehend, it behooves those of 
us who are constrained to compose the audience, and 
who may lack metaphysical training, to get at least a 
general idea of what it is all about. I have found help 
in, and wish to commend to others, an article entitled 
“The More-than-human Values in Religion.” It is by 
Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, of Boston University, and 
appears in the July number (Vol. I., No. 4) of the 
Journal of Religion, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Those who do not have 
access to this magazine in libraries may secure copies 
by sending sixty-five cents to the publishers (three 
cents more from Canada). 

While Dr. Brightman writes as an ardent theist, he 
states both sides of the question with at least an honest 
attempt to be fair. The matter in dispute is too vast 
for dogmatism on either side, while human need is too 
pressing and our denominational fellowship too pre- 
cious to warrant the intrusion of personalities or what- 
ever threatens our unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 
And it may reassure those of us to whom the thought 
of God is of priceless value to remember that God has 
never been found (or lost) at the end of a syllogism. 
There is, as Amiel says, a “certitude without proof” 
that, in whatever metaphysical garments it may clothe 
itself, still comforts, strengthens and sustains. 


WiLuiAM I. LAWRANCB. 
Boston, Mass. 


What Does He MeanP 


To the Editor of Tum CHrisTIAN ReEGister :— 


Just think of dear Brother Dodson flinging epithets 
(with an apology, of course, by way of emphasis) at 
those of whom he happens to disapprove. And doing it 
by way of a plea for clear thinking! 
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Of course I think I ought to be free to. believe in 
God. But what brand of God is this Dodson brand 
that he feels to be essential? “Theism” and “theistic” 
are indeed like “that blessed word Mes-o-pot-a-mia,” but 
does he refer them to Shaw’s “old man with a beard” 
or to Arnold’s “tendency” or perhaps to Mr. Bergson’s 
élan vital”? Does he mean “cosmic pantheism” when 
he says “atheistic humanism” ? 

I admit that we shall have a great and glorious time 
at the Conference if we are to have a ring and brick- 
bats. But if the thing is serious, why does not Dr. 
Dodson just say in plain American what he means by 
“theist” and let us have all the others excommunicated ? 
This letter of his just muddles me, though I heard the 
clear paper to which he seems to object, especially as 
only to-day a rather well-known theological professor 
(orthodox) said to me, “Why, hardly any of owr men 
are theists.” What does the thing mean? I begin to 
fear I may be one myself without knowing it. 

But, if this is a “matter of life and death” (does he 
mean “or death”?), won’t you ask Dr. Dodson to tell 
us just what kind of God we must believe in to be real 
Unitarians? But ask him not to call names. 


W. Hanson Puusrorp. 
Cnyicago, It. 


Thomas A. Edison says that moving pictures used 
as text-books would advance civilization one thousand 
years in twenty years. “Present primary-school Sys- 
tems are poor, and unattractive to children,” he said. 
“The remedy is to eliminate boresome books and teach 
with motion pictures. This is a more vivid, more com- 
pelling method of holding a child’s attention.” Mr. 
Edison found the majority of college men who applied 
for positions in -his plant amazingly ignorant. He 
placed the fault not with the men or the college but 
with their early education. 


A Summer School Note-book 


Pen-pictures of the men who gave lectures, and what the 
ministers of other churches thought of 
the Harvard course 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


Minister First Church in Cleveland 


OULD THAT CARTOONISTS who portray 
ministers as the personification of effeminate 


melancholy might see the students (ages from 
twenty-five to eighty) of the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology as they gather together at night in the big 
common room at Standish Hall. Such a sight would 
revolutionize the ministerial type. He would find a 
group of fine-looking, manly men, who plainly lead 
wholesome, normal lives, and are joy-makers rather 
than joy-killers. 

Unitarian ministers predominate among the stu- 
dents, 106 being present. The Congregationalists are 
next in number with nine students. The Episcopalians 
and the Baptists tie for third place with five representa- 
tives each. The Universalists, Methodists, and Jews 
have three each, the Christians, two; the Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, the Reformed, and the African Methodists, 
one each. The wives of thirty-seven of the ministers 
are present and attend the lectures. Every corner of 
America is represented—as Rev. Frederick Griffin said 
at the dinner given by grateful Unitarian ministers to 
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their hosts, the Unitarian Laymen’s League, “We have 
come from the East and the West, the North and the 
South to sit down in the kingdom of God.” 

Professor Foote and his advisers showed great wis- 
dom in their choice of courses and lectures. As stated 
in the official register, the purpose of the curriculum 
is a consideration of the topic “Religion and Life,” 
under the aspects of “feeling, conduct, thought, and 
institutions.” The courses are divided into various 
groups, among them being “The Ethical Standards of 
the Modern Industrial Order,” “Certain Aspects of 
Religious Thought,” and “The Responsibility of the 
Church for Religious Education.” In addition to the 
regular courses of lectures, three forum meetings a 
week are being held in Dr. Crothers’s church. 

William Wallace Fenn, Dean of the School, and 
Professor of Theology, was the first lecturer. He is a 
man of great vigor not only of mind but of body. He 
is clear, forceful, convincing. He begins each lecture 
bravely in the réle of professor, but in a short while 
warms to his theme, and before his lecture is over 
rises from his seat, a pulpit orator. 
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Scolding Minister, a Little Pope 


Dean Fenn gave a series of five lectures on “The Chris- 
tian Religion in Terms of Life.” His main endeavor 
was to show what Christianity meant at various stages 
of its development, not to the great leaders and 
prophets, but to the ordinary man and woman. Let- 
ters, diaries, ete., written at divers periods in Chris- 
tian history were brought forth in support of his 
theses. He traced in a masterful and original way 
the evolution of Christian thought and practice of com- 
mon people through apostolic and sub-apostolic times, 
through monasticism, early Protestantism, Wesleyan- 
ism, and Puritanism in England and America. Fi- 
nally he spoke of the conflict between the mystical and 
social movements of to-day and of his conviction that 
the solution lies in a recognition that the relation 
between these two movements is reciprocal. 

The lectures of Dr. Crothers received general admira- 
tion. Several of the students said that they had never 
seen him in better form. We were impressed by his 
forceful logic, his evident fairness and open-minded- 
ness, and by his marvellous ability to relieve serious 
thought with frequent plays of humor. He spoke on 
“The Church’s Responsibility for Ethical Standards of 
the Community” and “The Preacher’s Use of Litera- 
ture.” 

As I listened to Dr. Crothers I wished that every 
theological school and every preacher in the country 
could have heard his message. He said: “The average 
man believes that the church is the spiritual policeman 
of society, and that the function of the church is not 
to criticise but rather to reinforce the moral ideals of 
to-day. This attitude, if held by a preacher, results 
in his being an apologist rather than a prophet. The 
function of a preacher is that of a moral and a spiritual 
pioneer. But here lies another danger. Some who 
think themselves prophets are merely common scolds. 
A scolding minister is a little pope who once a week 
sets everybody right! The true prophet must be neither 
a moral policeman nor a scold, but, in the words 
of Milton, ‘skilful considerers of human things.’ The 
true prophet has learned the ‘meekness of wisdom,’ and 
‘speaks the truth in love. ” 

Dr. Sullivan charmed theological friend and foe alike 
with his eloquent and poetic English. Dr. Sullivan 
possesses the gift of logical thinking combined with 
marked spiritual power. One of the Negro students 
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said of him, “I shall never forget the voice and person- . 


ality of Rev. William L. Sullivan. I understand wor- 
ship as never before.” 

Dr. Sullivan spoke with regret of the “sense of flat- 
ness” that has come into the lives of multitudes because 
science has robbed them of their illusions. ‘This flat- 
ness,” he said, “has resulted in a feeling of despair in 
many minds. The only release is through worship. 
The soul of man is homesick for the Infinite. Only the 
vision of God and the peace that flows from it can 
restore the lost lustre of Christianity. To give people 
release of soul through a sense of the divine—this is 
the supreme office of the Christian minister, and 
to-day’s great adventure of faith. But to attain the 
sense of worship and to help others so to attain, the 
minister must have his quarter and half hours of 
silence, especially during the period just prior to his 
entering the pulpit.” 

The subjects treated by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, of the 

chair of Ecclesiastical History, were “Catholicism,” 
“Protestantism,” and “Catholic and Protestant Mod- 
ernism.” Professor Lake is a powerful speaker, ter- 
ribly in earnest. His manner of delivery differs from 
that of the other lecturers. Dr. Fenn, except toward 
the close of his lecture, sat while he talked. Dr. 
Crothers stood squarely behind the reading-desk, some- 
times moving cautiously to one side. Dr. Sullivan sat 
during his entire discourse. But Professor Lake paced 
up and down the platform like a political orator, going 
only occasionally to the desk in order to glance at his 
notes. 
’ He said that Catholicism has broken down intellect- 
ually and politically, not because the machinery of the 
Church was wrong per se, but because it was used to 
limit freedom rather than to develop it. He regretted 
that Protestantism had failed to preserve the essential 
values in the Romian Catholic sacramental and con- 
fessional systems. ‘The sacramental system is an 
attempt to realize the mysterious; the error comes in 
the denial by the Church of the mystery in the other 
happenings of life. 

“The Roman Catholic confessional is not exploited 
so much as is generally supposed. Two classes of peo- 
ple—the spiritually sick and those who do not know 
what to do in a moral crisis—find succor in the con- 
fessional, but fail to find help in the Protestant 
churches. As a consequence the ordinary Protestant 
in time of trouble turns to his physician rather than 
his minister.” | 

Several of the students, each representing a different 
denomination, have been good enough to give me their 
impressions of the school. 

One of the Jewish students said: “The lecturers, in 
addition to being scholarly and interesting, inspired me 
with their honesty and open-mindedness. To one who 
had always believed Christian ministers to be dogmatic 
and even reactionary, this spirit was a pleasant sur- 
prise. I was interested to learn how much we have 
in common so far as the practical difficulties of the 
pulpit and the ministry are concerned. I find, too, 
that the ideals of the liberal churches are like those 
of our modern synagogues, and more than ever I realize 
how close we are in life and spirit, especially since the 
pagan elements of Christianity are being discarded on 


* _ your side, while at the same time we Jews are adapting 


_ our religious life to the ideas and circumstances of our 

age. I cannot help remarking how congenial the min- 

__ isters have been; even more revealing were their spirit 
P of youthfulness and their genuine sense of humor.” 


’ i. : pe is. pe reaction of one of the Congregationalists : 
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“The School has given me the chance to get back into 
the scholarly atmosphere of which I had almost for- 
gotten the existence. Most of us live in a world of 
programmes and methods and results. It has been a 
healthy experience to think about the fundamentals on 
which programmes rest and by which results are 
tested.” 

A Baptist made this significant remark (an arrow 
for the quiver of our theological radicals!) : “TI have 
been impressed by the conservatism of the so-called 
liberal school of theology.” 

One of the Presbyterian students made this com- 
ment: “The personalities of those lecturing have shown 
through their words, and it is the memory of these 
men rather than any specific facts that they have given 
us that I shall treasure and carry away. To single 
out any two or three is obviously unwise, and yet for 
me Dr. Sullivan sounded the profoundest and most 
deeply needed note of the session. We are so apt to 
seek the discharge of ten thousand functions, forgetting 
that the primary duty is to give to our people the sense 
of God who is both infinite and infinitely loving.” 


Seeing the Churches in Canada 


A journey across the continent by an English Unitarian min- 
ister, who takes clean-cut verbal snapshots of the 
straggles and opportunities, the land and the 
people, in a vast domain 


E. ROSALIND LEE 


At Sea, 8.S. Marama, August 6, 1921. 
(Hn route to Australia) 


AR OUT ON THE PACIFIC on the other side of 
the “line,” we should be far enough away to get a 
perspective view of the great continent we have just 


crossed. Memories of our churches in Canada begin 
to fuse into one whole, but directly attempt is made 


. to describe them individually, we realize how poles 


apart are the conditions of, say, Montreal and Victoria. 
Montreal with its large French Catholic population, 
its historical background, and its settled ways, offers 
very different problems from the city in the far West, 
largely consisting of British people of one generation 
and with its huge Chinese quarter. As regards Mont- 
real, what headway can Unitarians make in a city 
which contains a popular church like the little one 
near the Quay—the Sailor’s Church, as it is called? 
Here on a wet afternoon Mr. Snow took me up a long 
winding staircase to a little platform with a view of 
the river. Close by, entered from the platform itself, 
is a tiny chapel with an altar strewn with scraps of 
paper on which are scrawled prayers, mostly illiterate, 
for the safety of sailor friends, or for other personal 
favors. The staircase wall is plastered with votive 
offerings. Of course we do not touch this French 
population, our members being drawn almost entirely 
from the professional and business classes. We have 
a great asset there in the actual church building, 
simple and dignified, in keeping with our traditions. 
It reflects the stability of the congregation. This is 
as it should be, for Montreal is the gateway to Canada. 
Most of our British Unitarians land here on their way 
west, and it is of inestimable value that they should 
find as they pass through that we have this firm an- 
chorage. We have heard of many individual cases 
whose welcome received here has been greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Ottawa, though not so many miles away compared 
with the great distances beyond, feels itself rather re- 
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mote and lonely. It is an outpost church, not in such 
close touch with the States as either Montreal or 
Toronto, and, the city being the seat of National 
Government, it probably has more than its share of 
Church of England prejudice. We have a small but 
interesting congregation there, and we hope that as 
time goes on they will find some means of coming into 
closer touch with Montreal and Toronto, particularly 
the former. Why should they not form a district, 
arranging for regular exchange of pulpits once or 
twice a year, and seeking other opportunities of united 
efforts? Toronto is much nearer to Unitarian churches 
in the States, so there should be no insuperable diffi- 
culty in co-operation with such places as Rochester and 
Buffalo. Their nearest Canadian church at Hamilton 
is in a moribund condition, but we understand the 
Women’s Alliance there still holds together, so they 
at any rate could sometimes unite with the Toronto 
women. 


Icelanders as Unitarians 


A new world opens at Winnipeg, the next church 
as we went west. It is not so many miles from the 
States border and from there I presume to some Uni- 
tarian church. Approached, however, by way of the 
Great Lakes and the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is like 
entering a strange land. Just as Montreal is the gate- 
way of Canada, Winnipeg is the entrance to the great 
prairie plains. Its face is turned westward, the great 
land of opportunity and experiment. Its people are 
largely interested in the distribution of the treasure, 
in the form of wheat, that passes through from these 
great new-developed fields. As for our Unitarian 
Church, in some ways one might be walking into one 
at home. Nearly all its members came originally from 
the old country, some actually from our own churches; 
others, having cut loose from their old-country con- 
ventions, religious and otherwise, have found it natural 
in the new freedom of the West to drift into our modest 
building. We were surprised to find what a church- 
going place Winnipeg is. We cannot excuse our small 
numbers there by- referring to the denuded membership 
of other churches, for that is the opposite of the truth. 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians flourish 
wonderfully, and there are large Sunday-schools on 
every side, with vigorous life. Our visit coincided with 
the Sunday-school treat which reminded us of home 
except with the addition of ice-cream. Judging by 
the number of picnic parties, one might imagine that 
all the churches in Winnipeg were choosing that Satur- 
day for their picnic. We were much impressed here 
by the excellent management of the town park with 
its tables for picnic parties, and a great caldron of 
boiling water provided free. We shall also never for- 
get the mosquitoes. Unfortunately, the Icelandic 
church was closed for the summer and the minister was 
away, so only one or two heard of our meeting. This 
Icelandic Unitarian Church is one of an interesting 
group, the only example we know in Canada of an 
attempt to carry the liberal religious faith into the 
smaller communities. These Icelanders have a very 
good reputation as settlers, and here at Winnipeg is a 
field for carrying out the international spirit of our 
movement. 

Thirty-six hours across the wheat belt, and the 
prairie brought us to Edmonton, embodying to us more 
than any other place the spirit of Western Canada. It 
is still suffering from the disastrous real estate spec- 
ulations of ten years ago, but, undeterred by the mis- 
takes of the past, it is looking hopefully to a new 
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wave of prosperity as a result of the oil discoveries 


over a thousand miles farther north. Here in the great 


Hudson Bay Store you can buy the complete outfit of 
an oil prospector. We saw the tent and all its appara- 
tus, including even the mosquito curtain. These crea- 
tures and black flies are a fearful pest in the oil dis- 
trict. <A fully equipped sledge with dog harness com- 
plete was also on sale. A corner was allotted for a 
special office for giving information to prospectors. 
The great Hudson Bay Stores here and in other places, 
sometimes on the actual site of the old original trading- 
post, mark the great stride that Canada has made in 
the last hundred years. This one is illustrated with 
pictures of the Indians trading in the old days. Now 
they generally come about once a year, a little before 
Christmas, and their greatest delight is to go up and 
down in the elevator again and again, squatting on the 
floor. Edmonton is the capital of Alberta and also 
possesses a university. We are fortunate in having 
the services here of Prof. W. H. Alexander of the 
University, who has carried on the services for some 
time, and I understand has attracted a good number of 
students to our church. Here again as at Winnipeg 
we have settlers direct from the old country. To my 
surprise I was greeted by a former Sunday-school 
scholar who had only just arrived with her husband. 
Edmonton is a cosmopolitan town. Strolling round, 
I came upon a Russian Orthodox church, and close by, 
the Chinese quarter. Like other Western cities, it 
straggles many miles out, one of the results of the real 
estate boom, driving people to the cheaper lots outside 
and leaving derelict land in the middle of the town. 
In spite of wild speculation, those who should know, 
hope for success in the future, as the country round is 
being cultivated on the mixed farming plan, which 
seems to promise a more permanent prosperity than 
the wheat belt. 


A Good Object Lesson 


Once a month Dr. Alexander goes to Calgary to try 
to keep together the handful of members in our church 
there. They have had an unfortunate time of political 
dissension, but there is a fine spirit in the faithful few 
who are determined to do their best to keep the church 
open. They have quite a useful kind of hall, and a 
little money in hand. Calgary is an industrial town 
suffering as everywhere else from trade depression, but 
hopeful of a renewed prosperity in a not-too-distant 
future. We certainly ought to be represented here. 
With a wise leader of true missionary spirit we might 
do some useful work. Calgary is a bleak spot, a true 
prairie town, the outlying houses being practically on 
the prairie itself. It is about three thousand feet high, 
with a temperature of about forty degrees below zero 
in the winter and sometimes scorching hot in the 
summer. Its great redeeming feature is its view of the 
Rockies rising like a great natural wall more than 
fifty miles away but in that rare atmosphere appearing 
much nearer. When we were there, they were enjoy- 
ing (?) a pest of grasshoppers. In some places they 
were so thick on the pavement that we couldn’t avoid 
crunching several under foot at every step. Where 
they come, they eat up every green thing. Farmers 
are notified when they are expected, and prepare to 
receive them with some special liquid poison. They 
are a good object-lesson for the Bible locust. Is there 
not any one among us with enough courage and faith 
to face the rigors of the climate and the hard and 
difficult work of helping this earnest remnant to become 
again a strong and healthy church? 
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For ten days the Rockies preached to us of the awe- 
inspiring majesty of a great and terrible Creator, so 
that we came down to Vancouver very conscious of the 
littleness of man. Here nature, too, is grand, but not 
so unapproachable as in the Rockies. We were only 
here twenty-four hours, but we saw quite a number of 
the small group which forms our church, including 
some recent arrivals from England. The great weak- 
ness here is the constant epidemic of new cults, espe- 
cially theosophy, which seems particularly attractive 
to the Far West. We need a church here that can be 
a real home for new settlers. However much they 
realize the advantages of the country, it is long before 
they overcome a great homesickness for England and 
all things English. The church that can give them 
some of the old home atmosphere is the church that 
will gain their loyalty and affection. 

Five hours of a beautiful steamer trip in and out 
among the islands brought us to Victoria. It is cer- 
tainly one of the choice spots of the world, with its 


equable climate, its hills and coves, and its cool south. 


wind from the snow-clad Olympians at the other side 
of the Straits. With its gardens and green grass it 
is the most English place in Canada, and has the 
reputation of being more conservatively English than 
England itself. We have a small church here. The 
people seem to work very harmoniously together. It is 
some time since they had a minister, but lay services 
are carried on regularly and there is a small Sunday- 
school. A pleasant feature of the congregation here is 
the good proportion of families of children growing up 
in the church. Properly handled, they should be a 
great support in a few years’ time. Both here and at 
Vancouver we are very much indebted to Rev. John C. 
Perkins of Seattle, who visits them occasionally. Last 
time he came to Victoria he christened six children. 
We cannot overestimate the value where churches are 
small and far between of all possible opportunities of 
intercourse. It seems as if some such plan as that of 
a district missionary would be the best way of carrying 
on our work in the Far West. ; 


Garden Made from Cement Quarry 


Here as everywhere we were most hospitably re- 
ceived. Not only were we taken all round the town 
by motor, but we also had a most delightful excursion 
to a wonderful private garden largely made from a 
cement quarry. By the help of the ubiquitous and 
industrious Chinese, it has been turned into a blaze 
of color. There is a rock-garden,—a Japanese garden, 
—green turf, and a large variety of flowers, and—great- 
est surprise of all—a wonderful arbor with tables and 
lounge-chairs, where the general public are allowed to 
have their picnic meals. There is even pretty blue 
crockery provided in a small pantry adjoining, and 
flowers are on the tables. We felt it was like stepping 
into fairyland. We have now come all across the 
continent and have visited all our Canadian churches. 
Victoria seems indeed a far cry from Montreal. There 
the French Catholics, here the Chinese with the pagoda. 
Which are more remote from us? Occasionally one or 
two Chinese drift into our Chapel, but very few Catho- 
lics come our way at Montreal. Everywhere we are 
needed. The farther west we come, the greater seems 
our opportunity, but also the greater the need for good 
leadership and loyal membership. Old ties of all 
kinds are loosened, every new idea is welcomed: it is 
the stabilizing influence and the idealism of our Faith 
that are above all things required to give balance and 
vision to the life of the West. 
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‘*X” as a Spiritual Factor 


Religion without mystery is an absurd presumption, and 
the limitations of intellect are a common fact 
among people who traly live 


CLARA 8S. CARTER 


S ONE MUST BE FAMILIAR with the mathe- 
A matical principle in order to be able to solve 
mathematical problems, so also must one first 
become clearly conscious of the spiritual principle be- 
fore the deeper, more vital problems of active life will 
solve themselves to the entire satisfaction of his reason. 
Examples in arithmetic are worked out by means 
of figures representing numbers, the relative values of 
which are definitely known; but in algebra we know 
another class of problems is encountered, the solution 
of which, by reason of their more abstruse nature, 
demands the introduction of another factor, viz., cer- 
tain letters of the alphabet used to denote unknown 
quantities. Likewise in the deeper problems of life 
arising out of the spiritual nature it is often necessary 
to introduce an “X” symbolizing a spiritual factor 
unknown to the finite mind. This “X” is the element 
of foresight, of faith—“the assurance of things hoped 
for, the proving of things not seen.” 

In the practical affairs of life it stands for a spirit- 
ual Reality, which we are unable to define in exact 
terms, although we are perfectly conscious of its exist- 
ence. Are we not apt to overlook the intent of the first 
clause of this declaration of Saint Paul’s? Faith 
is not alone “evidence,” it is “substance” as well. 
In the spiritual consciousness lies the potency of the 
fulfilment of one’s desire, not only subjectively, but 
also objectively, for the subjective and objective fac- 
tors in the case are blended together. To be actuated 
by this spirit is to be conscious (aware) of the presence 
in our lives of the Essence of all that is real, the 
Source from which all realization proceeds, the Power 
by which all objective things are created or brought 
forth into manifestation. 

The purely spiritual consciousness is both broad 
and deep, extending beyond the personal sphere and 
furnishing the basis of all separate, superficial expe- 
riences that arise in our lives. Mere intellect cannot 
bring us our God. It stands in the capacity of a com- 
menter on the truth of Deity. If we are to be free, in 
the truest sense, we must be released from bondage to 
belief. We must conquer the intellect and make it 
our servant, instead of permitting it to be our master. 
Open-mindedness is the key that unlocks the door of 
the intellect and gives one access to the spiritual realm. 
We all need to cease relying on intellectual impres- 
sions as the basis of absolute knowledge. At the centre 
(soul) alone is the true knowledge of God possible. 

Moral and spiritual facts and relations are just as 
fixed as mathematical facts and relations. Is it not 
a mark of a godlike finite mind to leave much to the 
Infinite mind without inquiry? A religion without 
mystery is absurd. There are some men to whom 
it is true that “there is no God.” Men tell us that 
there is no such thing as an atheist: they are not 
altogether agnostic as a rule, because they believe 
fully in themselves. We cannot live in a foggy atmos- 
phere and still see the stars. The great problems of 
the world are not problems because of their own in- 
tricacy, but because we are not living at the altitude 
where they can shine into our eyes with lines of full and 
level light. No man can think through the meaning 
of belief in God without arriving at Reality. 
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Why We Believe in God 


II. The Theistic Proofs 
LEWIS C. CARSON 


ISTORICALLY THERE HAVE BEEN several 
H lines of argument or demonstration, all con- 
verging toward the one conclusion of the exist- 
ence of God. These are the so-called “Theistic Proofs,” 
which we propose to set forth briefly in the present 
paper. While it is true, as we pointed out in a previous 
article, that these lines of argument cannot bring God 
before us as a living Reality, they can and do furnish 
ample demonstration that only the existence of a 
Supreme Being can supply a final interpretation of 
the facts of human experience as we find them. 

1. The Ontological Argument is usually given first. 
It underlies all of the other arguments, and it involves 
the deepest philosophical issues. The Ontological 
Argument exists in two clearly distinguishable forms. 
These two forms we shall present separately. 

(A) From the idea of God as a perfect Being we 
must necessarily infer His existence, since if He did 
not exist, He would not be perfect. In this form the 
argument was stated by Saint Anselm. As modified 
by Descartes the Ontological Argument was as follows: 
We have an idea of God as a perfect Being. Hence God 
must exist, since nothing less than God Himself could 
produce this idea in our minds. Slightly different 
forms of this argument are given also by Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, and Hegel. 

The Ontological Argument has been criticised on 
the ground that we cannot legitimately reason from 
an idea in the mind to the self-existence of the object 
of that idea. Thus we may form a mental image of a 
centaur, but we cannot from this prove that the 
centaur exists. No doubt this objection is well founded 
in Case we are reasoning about the existence of objects 
that are finite. Saint Anselm, with whose name the 
Ontological Argument is usually associated, did not 
overlook this objection. He did not consider that he 
was leaping the abyss that separates the ideal from the 
real order. To him, as to Descartes and to Leibnitz, 
the idea of God forms an exception to the limitation 
that applies to the ideas of finite things. This specific 
claim constitutes the crux of the Ontological Argument. 

Without going into the details of this question, we 
shall merely present the conclusion, on which both 
philosophy and theology are agreed, that in the form 
as given by Saint Anselm the Ontological Argument 
is invalid. From the idea of God, considered merely 
as an idea, no conclusion can be drawn as to God’s real 
existence. To assert such a conclusion simply involves 
us in the fallacy of begging the question. 

If we consider, however, the way in which that idea 
has been derived in our experience,—if we regard it, 
namely, not as an ideal conception merely, but as built 
up with reference to conerete facts,—it ceases to be 
open to this objection. It was this form of the argu- 
ment that we owe to Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

(B) Saint Thomas begins with the fact that perfec- 
tion, or a perfect Being, is an empirically derived 
idea, being drawn from the grades of perfection found 
in the objects of our experience. Since these grades 
of perfection exist, perfection as such cannot belong 
essentially to any finite being. “Therefore,” says Saint 
Thomas, “there must be something which is to all 
beings the cause of their being, goodness, and every 
other perfection ; and this we call God.” 

This is the Argument from the Grades of Perfection. 
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It is based on the consideration of objects in concrete 
experience rather than on an ideal construction merely. 
It therefore avoids the fallacy which vitiates the argu- 
ment in its more purely ontological form, The asser- 
tion of God’s existence results from a process of induc- 
tion upon experience,—upon those aspects of expe- 
rience, namely, that are associated with the idea of 
perfection. What Saint Thomas’s argument does, 
therefore, is to supply the general form of a demonstra- 
tion that if we take finite objects as we find them and 
consider their various phases of imperfection or 
limitation, they point beyond themselves to an original 
World-ground, in which they find their reason for 
being. 

From the Ontological Argument as thus transformed 
by Saint Thomas, there follow three other arguments 
as corollaries. These represent the particular applica- 
tion of the general line of reasoning to the respective 
phases of finite experience: (qa) the physical, (b) the 
mental, and (c) the moral. This application gives rise 


_in turn to three special forms of argument for the 


existence of God, known historically as (a) the 
Cosmological, (b) the Teleological, and (c) the Moral. 
These we shall next present in turn. 


Primal Source of All Things 


2. The Cosmological Argument sets out from the 
consideration of the world as given, and from the 
contingent and causal character of the world-order 
infers the existence of a Supreme Being as the primal 
and self-sufficient World-ground. This argument has 
two forms. (qa) In the one case we set out from the fact 
that everything in the world is contingent. The neces- 
sity of any particular phenomenon arises from grounds 
outside itself. Thus the developing of the acorn into 
the oak-tree is contingent upon certain conditions of 
soil, heat, and moisture. From this fact we infer the 
existence, in the last analysis, of a self-sufficient Being 
who is the Ground and Primal Source of all things. 
Everything is contingent upon Him. (b) In the 
second case, the argument is based on the idea of 
causality. Everything in the world as we know it 
is produced by some cause, which in turn depends 
upon other causes, until we rise to the notion of @ 


First Cause, itself uncaused, in whose nature all finite | 


causes are comprehended. This First Cause we call 
God. 

3. The Argument from Design or Purpose, known 
as the Teleological Argument, may be regarded as an 
extension or application of the Cosmological. Like the 
latter it infers from a particular set of observed facts 
in the world the existence of a God to explain them. 
By these facts we mean the universal adaptation of 
means to ends, or the apparent intelligent design 
through all the works of creation. From the existence 
of these facts we reason, by analogy with the human 
designer, to the existence of a Supreme Intelligence, 
who governs and directs all things according to His 
infinite wisdom. The world-order, from this point of 
view, is a manifestation of God’s eternal purpose. 
He shapes all things according to His plan, and the 
telos or “end” of it all is the greatest good compatible 
with man’s own freedom. 

The tendency of modern thought in this matter has 
been to substitute for the idea of design a theory of 
immanent adaptation, conceived in terms of devel- 
opment. There is no essential conflict, however, 
between a truly scientific theory of development and 
the Argument from Design. The theory of devel- 
opment describes the process through which the final 
end is accomplished. The theist takes the ground that 
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from the very beginning the process gives evidence of 
a single purpose or plan. 

4. The Moral Argument proceeds in the same way 
to show that in the existence of God we find the best 
solution of the problems of the moral life. The feeling 
of obligation—the sense of duty—can be accounted 
for only through man’s relation to a Moral Power that 
governs the world. Again, man’s higher aspirations 
find satisfaction ultimately in the thought of God 
alone. The moral consciousness demands the realiza- 
tion of its ideal of the Supreme Good, and the possibil- 
ity of this realization lies in the existence of an Ethical 
Being who is the ground alike of the natural and the 
moral order and who guarantees their harmony. 

5. Finally, the Historical Argument, sometimes 
called the Argument from the General Consent of 
Mankind, is based, not on the consciousness of the 
individual, but on the general consciousness of men 
wherever found. It is true, of course, that during the 
ages Many erroneous conceptions of God have been 
entertained. Nevertheless the fact that we find among 
all races and throughout all times men of every 
temperament, learned and unlearned, cultured and 
ignorant, who believe in a being or beings above the 
_ order of man, and that among the more highly devel- 
oped races this belief takes a monotheistic form,—this 
fact points to no mere anthropomorphism, but con- 
stitutes an added and convincing argument that such 
a Being exists, and that He has manifested Himself 
universally in the consciousness of men. 


The third article will be on “The Nature of God,” and in it 
Dr. Carson will round the circle of his argument. It will appear 
in an early issue. 


Shepherds for the Friendless 


The poor would not come to church, so the ministers 
went to them—How they overcame the 
mischief of indiscriminate charity 
W. COPELAND BOWIE. 

II 


HE BOARD SCHOOLS, erected after the passing 

| of the Education Act in 1870, became the chief 
civilizing influence in poorer London. Streets 
which it was dangerous to pass through unaccompanied, 
in the course of a few years could be traversed at any 
hour of the night without molestation. The High Church 
clergy were more active and enlightened in dealing with 
the poor than their Low Church brethren. The few 
Nonconformist ministers in the district, with the noble 
exception of George M. Murphy, a true lover of his 
fellow-men, were only interested in their own churches 
and felt no particular call to public service. The Char- 
ity Organization Society, the Metropolitan Association 
for Befriending Young Servants, the Children’s Coun- 
try Holiday Fund, the Medical Aid Provident Society, 
the provision of baths and warehouses, public libraries, 
recreation for the people, evening classes for young 
men and women, and other social and educational 
schemes received little active support from church and 
chapel people in the district. Enthusiasts living at a 
distance, some of whom drew their inspiration, as I 
did to some extent myself, from the impassioned, pen- 
etrating utterances of Arnold Toynbee, were the pio- 
neers of social reform in the early years of my min- 
istry in South London. A few of the local clergy 
looked a little askance at first at a Unitarian, but we 
soon became warm friends and eager fellow-workers for 
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the common good. It was easy to perceive that if we 
concerned ourselves only with the people who entered 
our respective places of worship, the vast majority of 
the people living all around would be without shepherd 
or friend. A few of the clergy, who promised well, 
were unable to overcome prejudice; and lack of courage 
and strength in the hour of trial proved them to be 
broken reeds. 

Well-meaning people are often a sore trial to their 
personal friends, and well-meaning people frequently 
prove distressing and ineffectual social workers. Sym- 
pathy with the poor, unaccompanied by knowledge, 
discernment, and judgment, may easily do more harm 
than good, especially in a large city with a crowded 
and unknown population. A striking example of the 
mischief wrought by hasty and indiscriminate charity 
occurred in London during the winter of 1885-86. 
There was much privation among the poor, owing to 
the depression of trade and lack of work. A relief 
fund was opened by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion 
House; it took three weeks to reach £20,000; then 
a hungry and impatient mob proceeded to the 
West End and smashed windows in Clubland. In a 
day or two the Fund suddenly mounted to upward 
of £70,000. There was intense excitement, and in the 
midst of a widespread public clamor the greater part 
of the money was foolishly squandered. I had admin- 
istrative charge of a parish in South London, and for 
several days I worked harder and longer than during 
any other period in my life. With the assistance of 
a number of earnest ladies, an attempt was made to 
have some kind of investigation before granting 
relief,—a method of procedure which brought upon me 
the anger of all the loafers and scoundrels in the dis- 
trict, who were not slow to remind me that in the 
neighboring parish the tale told by each applicant was 
accepted as gospel truth. There were a number of 
low-class lodging-houses in the neighborhood where for 
a few pence a bed for the night could be obtained. 
Into these houses the riffraff from near and from far 
crowded that they might share in the booty. One 
morning, on looking over some hundreds of applica- 
tions, I observed that the handwriting of several was 
alike though the names appended were different. My 
suspicions were aroused, so I carefully sorted the let- 
ters, placing all the pathetic appeals in the same hand- 
writing together, and, finding from the street number 
that they came from a notorious lodging-house near by, 
packed the lot, about twenty in all, in a large envelope 
and returned them with the secretary’s compliments, 
marked “Not eligible.” Had the Fund been thoughtfully 
and carefully administered it might have been produc- ~ 
tive of much good; but the lack of organization, the 
absence of any common principles of administration, 
led to methods of distribution that can only be de- 
scribed as haphazard and slapdash. Immense crowds 
of people, many of them from the country, clamored 
for a share of the big fund, and hastily-formed local 
committees were sometimes afraid to say them nay. 
I think I have never seen a more miserable and motley 
crowd of human beings than during that terrible win- 
ter of discontent. Many of them were dirty, ragged, 
unkempt, haggard, diseased. They were sadly in need 
of a savior; but the Mansion House Fund could not 
Save them from their misery or their sin. In dealing 
with the recurring problems of poverty there has been 
no repetition in London of the blunder of 1885-86. 
Wiser principles and saner methods are now followed; 
but there is much to learn and more to do before the 
problems can be satisfactorily solved. 
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Little Boy Pink 


ALICE P. HOLLAND 
He’s Little Boy Pink,- 
And what do you think ?— 
His cheeks just match his clothes! 
And whoever sees him 
At once wants to squeeze him. 
He’s sweet as a new-blown rose! 


Richard’s End-of-the-Rainbow 
Adventure 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“There now, Richard! The storm’s all 
over, and you can start out on your burro 
adventure!” Grandma smiled at Richard 
and opening the door let in a flood of 
sweet fresh air, rain-washed and sun- 
scented. “There won’t be much mud,” she 
promised, as Richard stepped out on the 
porch to see the water cutting its way 
down the paths in tiny rivulets. “You see, 
our soil is mostly sand and gravel, and 
you'll be on the trails, for no doubt Loxy 
got homesick and decided to go back to 
Lincoln’s.” 

Loxy was the little brown burro that 
had been given grandpa by a neighbor 
rancher who had moved away. Now Loxy 
was Richard’s very own, and he was so 
proud of him that he thought of nothing 
else,—that is, nothing else but having ad- 
ventures and making money. He had 
brought along his bank when he came 
to the ranch for the summer. It was a 
tin-house bank and was to be furnished 
with money; but so far it was so nearly 
empty that it gave out a lonesome rattle. 


“Oh, fill me, please, from chimney to door! 
I’ve thirty-six cents, and I need a lot more!” 

That is what the little bank probably 
thought as it stood waiting for an adven- 
ture. Indeed, Richard was more anxious 
than the little house. He wanted it so 
full he couldn’t squeeze in another penny. 
Then he would open it and buy birthday 
gifts for mother and grandma, and what 
was left over would be a nest-egg toward 
a Scout suit. . 

“Of course, I’m only going on eleven,” 
he explained gravely to grandma, “but 
it will take a long time to save up for a 
mice suit, and I may as well start now.” 
There had been the silver quarter that 
grandpa had given him for finding Weenty 
the pig, and grandma slipped in every 
penny she found in her purse. “But I 
must find a way to earn money,” Richard 
had resolved, ‘and how can I in the 


country ?” 
“Burros never travel fast except when 
they’re running away, the naughty 


things!” laughed grandma, as she packed 
goodies in the tin pail and clapped on the 
lid. “So you might as well picnic as you 
go, Richard, and I’m sure you won’t go far 
enough away to get lost. Look! What 
a beautiful rainbow,—a double one, too! 
So the storm is all over.” 

One of grandma’s tin-pail lunches was 
an adventure in itself, so away went 
Richard as blithe as the robin that was 
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helping himself to cherries in the orchard. 
“IT won’t come home till I find Loxy,” 
was Richard’s firm determination. ‘Not 
if I have to camp out all night.” <A queer 
little tingle wriggled up from his stout 
boots and out through his collar. 
would it seem to sleep out in the woods 
all night? He thought it over and de- 
cided it wouldn’t be any fun without an- 
other boy. “It’s too bad grandpa had 
only one boy and that’s Daddy,” he sighed 
as he flung a rock into the stream under 
the foot-bridge. “TI’ll go to Lincoln’s place 
first and see if Loxy went back to visit 
friends.” But the new people at the ranch 
had not received a call from a brown 
burro. “Now I don’t know where to go 
next,’ Richard thought disappointedly as 
he marched out of the gate and stood look- 
ing up and down the road. He had been 
so sure of finding Loxy around here 
that he hardly knew what to do next. 
A magpie flew right over his head and 
sailed along like a white-and-black kite 
to the east, and Richard decided to leave 
it to Mrs. Mag. “There’s a big hill in 
that direction, and I’d like to see what’s 
over on the other side,” he said to himself. 
“I don’t believe there’s another boy in 
this whole country,” he sighed ruefully. 
“Ranches are nice but lonesome. If only 
Cousin Billy were here it would be fine, 
but he’s away back in Kentucky.” Once 
on the summit of the steep hill he made 
an agreeable discovery. The trail below 
wound along a creek and through ever- 
greens, where Richard spied a cluster of 
small cottages. ‘That must be Pine Grove, 
where city folks come to spend the sum- 
mer,” he exclaimed aloud to his only com- 
panion, a striped chipmunk on a rock. “I 
don’t think Loxy would be there, but I’m 
going to have my picnic over the creek 
and see what Pine Grove is like. It’s 
early,” he reflected as he trotted briskly 
down the slope, “and I’ll still have time 
to hunt Loxy on another road. Oh, the 
end of the rainbow drops right over in 
the pines! Wouldn’t I be lucky if I 
could find the pot of gold!” 

SSomebody else had decided to have a 
pienic after the storm. Frank Fulton, 
his sisters Mary and Jean, and their 
neighbors, the Davis twins, were having 
a glorious vacation in log cabins near 
the creek. The day before, they had re- 
ceived a call from a perfect stranger, 
which they welcomed delightedly. So the 
five children and their guest were in the 
midst of a very merry picnic when Rich- 
ard crossed the creek and stopped to peep 
into the aspen grove where all the laugh- 
ter and shouting came from. Just then 
a loud “hee-haw” swelled the chorus, and 
Richard quickly pushed through the 
thicket and joined the picnickers, who 
stared at him in surprise. 

“Why, Loxy!’ exclaimed Richard, re- 
proachfully, as the little burro waggled 
his long ears and trotted over to Richard, 
whom he recognized at once. 

“Ts he your burro?’ asked Frank, as 
the children clustered around to see Loxy 
gobble the apple from Richard’s pocket. 

Richard nodded with pride. ‘He ran 
away yesterday and I’ve been hunting 
him,” he explained. 
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“Please don’t take him away this min- 
ute,” begged little Mary. “I want to ride 
him.” 

_“Won’t you eat lunch with us?’ Jean 
asked politely as she eyed Richard’s tin 
pail. 

“T brought mine along,’ smiled Rich- 
ard, thankfully, “and it’s such fun to see 
so many children together that I’m going 
to stay awhile.” 

After the jolliest meal Richard had 
eaten for weeks they played games and 
took turns riding Loxy. Then Frank 
made a happy bargain. 

“Would you hire your burro to us?” he 
blurted out as Richard was ready to start 
home on Loxy. “We all have pocket 
money and we'll pay you whatever it’s 
worth, won’t we?’ He turned to the 
others, who agreed with enthusiasm and 
clamored for Richard to oblige them. 

“The hotel man rents burros for fifteen 
cents an hour,” spoke up the business-like 
twin. “But we'll hire Loxy by the day 
and would a dollar be all right?’ Richard 
was so excited at the idea of so much 
wealth that he was dumb, so Frank feared 
a refusal and pleaded, “If you'll bring 
him over three times a week, we'll bring 
him home.” 

“That way we can visit back and forth !” 
exclaimed Richard, dizzy with joy. Then 
he told his new customers good-by and as 
he jogged along the home trail he sang 
over and over, “J’ll have some one to play 
with, and my bank will soon be full!” 

To grandma who came out to welcome 
him and scold Loxy he said earnestly: 
“Don’t blame him this time, grandma. 
He brought me good luck. Or maybe it 
was the rainbow, after all,” he remem- 
bered as he headed the runaway for the 
corral. “I didn’t find the pot of gold in 
the pines, but I had the nicest adventure 
of all, and I have five new playmates.” 

“That isn’t all your good fortune 
to-day,” grandma told him later in the 
day, as she beamed over a letter from her 
daughter in Kentucky. “Your Cousin Billy 
is leaving to-morrow to come and visit us, 
Richard. So you'll have company right 
here the rest of the summer.” And Rich- 
ard was so bubbling over with pure satis- 
faction that he had to stand on his head 
and crack his heels together by way of 
expressing his feelings. 


Sword of “Bonnie Prince Charlie” 


Lord Garioch, only son of the Parl of 
Mar of Scotland, has presented the his- 
toric sword of “Bonnie Prince Charlie” to 
Mrs. Clarence Crittenden Calhoun of 
Washington, D.C., she being a descendant 
of the house of Mar on her mother’s side. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie wore the sword at 
court and to it cling many romantic tales 
of Scottish history and chivalry. It came 
to the United States in care of the British 
embassy. The words of presentation said 
that Lord Garioch sent it “in view of the 
fact that it was for their adherence and 
loyalty to the cause of the Stewarts that 
the Earls of Mar suffered so greatly in 
their estates and fortunes that some of 
the family in exile sought refuge in 
America.” 
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Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing through. 
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Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
—C. G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 
Come forth into the light of things; 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
—William Wordsworth. 


MINNIB LEONA UPTON 


The Blue Fairy came out of the wood, 
just at the opening of the path, and 
danced about in the sunshine. And just 
at that moment little Annie Nawn, pick- 
ing strawberries on a knoll close by the 
path, glanced up, and brushed the little 
tickling black curls out of her big, bright 
dreamy gray eyes. Then she saw the Blue 
Fairy, ‘and her eyes grew bigger, and 

brighter, and dreamier, and almost black. 

Annie knew all about Fairies; she had 

heard about them all her life. But this 

was the first time she had ever seen one. 

The busy, noisy, dusty city square where 

she had lived all her days was not a very 

good place for Fairies. What would they 
do, with their bright wings, among rum- 
bling drays and rattling ice-wagons, among 
' banana-carts and peanut-stands? But 
when her Granny’s “notion” shop was 
closed for the day, and she and Granny 
had had their supper in the little room 
at the back, with its gay rugs, and bright 
table-cover, and cheery little stove with 
its singing kettle, and the dishes were 
all polished and arranged their prettiest 
on the shelves, oh, then was the time 
when Granny would cuddle her into the 
big patchwork-covered chair, beside the 
little window with the geraniums, and tell 
her tales of Fays, and Elves, and Little 
People, till the little girl would forget 
that her chest ached, and that her feet 
were tired from waiting on customers. 
And her dreams would be sweet with the 
little gracious creatures, doing kindly 
deeds. 

But now the good doctor with the tired 
eyes and the kind smile had sent Annie 
into the country—the real country, such 
as Granny had told her so much about, 
such country as Granny herself had lived 
in when she was a little girl. She had 
just reached the smiling old gray farm- 
house, and had eaten noon dinner at a 
table that had more food on it than Annie 
had ever supposed there was, all at once, 
and the merry-eyed young farmer’s wife 
had told her just where she would find 
wild strawberries. And the air was sweet 
with strawberries, glowing in the glad 
sunshine. If only Granny could be there 
with her! Granny, who loved it all so! 
And Granny would no doubt see Fairies, 
the first thing—Granny, who had not only 
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seen but talked with them when she was 
a little girl in the dear old home. 

“If only I could see a Fairy, so to tell 
Granny about it when I go home!” she 
sighed. And then the Blue Fairy danced 
out into the sunlight from the shadows 
of the wood! Danced on air, too, shining 
like a rich jewel against the dark pine 
branches! 

“Q-o-0-oh !” breathed Annie. ind rising 
cautiously to her feet, she tiptoed toward 
the lovely visitor. “If only I knew how 
to talk to a Fairy!’ she sighed. “Granny 
would know just how. But I think I’d 
better just smile and say nothing at all.” 

She tiptoed toward the little dancing 
sprite, smiling so sweetly that it does 
seem as though even so tiny and fragile 
a being as a Fairy need not have been 
afraid. Perhaps the Blue Fairy was not 
afraid. But as Annie came nearer, she 
danced farther and farther back along 
the path through the wood. And Annie 
followed. Over mossy stones, over thick, 
springy carpets of pine needles, over beds 
of “twin sister,” over little damp, boggy 
places, she followed, while the Fairy flitted 
on, always above and beyond. 

Suddenly the little girl saw that she 
was no longer in the path. The path was 
nowhere to be seen. And still on danced 
the Blue Fairy. 

“Lshall go on,” said Annie. “I can find 
the path again—paths always stay in the 
same place, I’m sure, just as streets do; 
but I may never see a Fairy again. Even 
Granny never saw them many times.” 

So on she hurried, tired and footsore, 
her little face scratched and smarting. 
Sometimes she almost gave up, but always 
she started on faster than ever, saying. 
“T may never see a Fairy again!” 

Suddenly she came to the edge of a 
lovely stream, that danced along al- 
most as lightly as the Fairy, and sang as 
it went. Away to the other side, some- 
times almost skimming the bright water, 
flitted the Blue Fairy. Annie could not 
follow. It was too deep. 

She sank down on a bed of checker- 
berry leaves. “Anyway, I did my best,” 
she whispered to herself. “Granny would 
like that. She’ll say I was worthy to 
see a Fairy, anyway. And the next time 
perhaps I may get to speak to it. I must 
write to Granny and ask her to tell me 
just how. I never thought to ask her, 
for I never supposed I’d come where there 
were Fairies. The doctor didn’t tell me 
there were Fairies here. I'll just rest 
a bit and then find the path again.” 

And right there on her fragrant check- 


‘erberry couch old Rover found her, an 


hour or two later. It was his cold, anx- 
ious old nose against her hand that wak- 
ened her. Rover’s master was close be- 
hind. 

“Well, well, little one, how did you come 
to wander away and get lost?” he asked 
kindly. 

Annie sat up, and rubbed her dream- 
filled eyes. “I—I didn’t wander away,” 
she said earnestly. “And I’m not lost. I 
followed a Blue Fairy till she flew across 
the river, and as soon as I was rested I 
was coming back to the path. I knew it 
would be in just the same place.” 
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“A Blue Fairy—hm! Well, she cer- 
tainly led you a pretty chase. Yes, the 


path would stay in the same place, but if 
it hadn’t been for old Rover I’m afraid 
it would have been quite a while before 
you found it, or we found you. Up you 
come!” 

So they went back, the happy old dog 
leading, and the farmer carrying the little 
Weary Seeker after Fairies. Just as they 
were leaving the wood a bright flash of 
blue gleamed against the old pine at the 
head of the path. “There she is, there 
she is!’ cried Annie. 

“Why, child, that’s a butterfly. There 
were lots of them about a little earlier 
in the season. There—there aren’t any 
Fairies—truly !”’ 

Annie hesitated. She did not like to 
contradict. It was never polite, and the 
farmer was so kind! But she must be 
loyal to Granny. She tilted her head back, 
and looked the farmer sweetly but firmly 
and fairly in the eyes. ‘’Scuse me,” she 
said, “but my Granny has seen them— 
and talked with them !” 

“Oh,” said he, “I didn’t know that. 
Excuse me!” 


To Domesticate Reindeer 


Capt. A. H. Living, who has had many 
years’ experience in Northern Ontario, 
Quebec, Alberta, and the wilds of British 
Columbia, is going to Labrador to take 
charge of the reindeer herd there, with 
the object of increasing and “domesticat- 
ing it. Captain Living is sent by the 
Canadian Government. There are at 
present about one hundred and fifty head 
of reindeer in the Labrador herd, and the 
purpose is to increase it so it may supply 
the missionaries and all the people of the 
Hudson Bay District with food and with 
a transportation system. The war held 
up the original project, which was started 
several years ago. For the next four 
or five years Captain Living will travel 
through Labrador, and, except for short 
intervals, will be entirely out of touch 
with the outside world. 


DIRECT FROM MILL 


KNITTING YARNS. Finest quality 
all-wool worsted yarns. 4 weights, 
86 beautiful colors. Send for 80 
samples FREE. Peace Dale Mills, 
Dept. 8. 25 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


WANTED.—Housekeepers and teachers for our 
schools in North Carolina. If you know of 
persons who might like to go, please write to 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, Ashburnham, Mass. 


SECRETARIAL POSITION wanted by young 
woman with college education and business 


experience. Recently secretary in large city 
church. Address H. B., care of THs CuHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE in home-making and 
eare of invalids will give part-time service in 
exchange for home and expenses. Address W., 
care of THH CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR. 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. High loca- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Preachers Have to Study 


Meadville Summer Course in Chicago requires 
stiff reading, surv ey-making and visitations 


(Special Oorrespondence) 


Cuicaco, August 23.—This summer ses- 
sion of the Meadville Theological School 
is a study in contrasts. Some have been 
revealed in our courses, others in our 
forum meetings, and still others in our 
programme of recreation. 

The average summer school of theology 
or institute is a church conference com- 
pared with this. Your correspondent has 
500 pages a week to read for one course, 
a survey and written report to make for 
another, case records to study and write 
on, and visits to numerous courts and 
charitable organizations to make and 
describe in a third course. 

Project methods are the vogue and we 
are the subjects. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance has discussed this system in 
his lecture on “Some Current Doctrines 
of Education.” The development of right 
impulses through the presentation of 
actual things to do is the basis. Prof. E. 
D. Starbuck has indorsed the method, 
praising it as something that relates to 
environment and conditions as _ they 
actually exist in this day and in this land. 

The most significant thing I have heard 
at our forums was Professor Starbuck’s 
statement that our land is a holy land, 
and Lincoln and other Americans were 
holy men and wrote holy books. After 
expressing his admiration for the Jews 
and their literature he suggested that the 
Unitarian Church should grasp the op- 
portunity. to apply the examples and 
teachings of modern holy men in its work 
among the American people. 

We have heard the deathly facts about 
the failure of the seminaries to obtain 
students, and about the inability of so 
many of our churches to grow or even to 
survive. On the other hand, in certain 
sociological courses we have heard rural 
high-school principals give glowing re- 
ports, supported by detailed proof, of how 
they got hold of entire counties and in- 
jected life into community affairs through 
home economics courses, clubs, recitals, 
circulating libraries, civics, lectures, com- 
munity meetings, and the like. 

Three cheers for a school principal who 
ean do that! He is a living principal at 
least, and his school is a living institu- 
tion; and if some one says to me that 
perhaps the principal is not religious, I 
reply tthat a living pedagogy is better than 
a dead theology, and it is far more reli- 
gious. 

Nobody outside the church has the 
power to kill it, but we inside can die by 
inches through failing to relate ourselves 
to the life that is throbbing all about us. 

The attendance at the school is about 
forty. Ten are parish workers or min- 
isters’ wives. We are told that the spirit 
of the University of Chicago is comrade- 
ship, that the faculty does not stand above 
the students, but with them, in work and 
growth. This was brought out at the 
“All Divinity Banquet.” Out of twenty- 
two men on the Divinity Faculty only nine 
are ordained, and Dean Shailer Mathews 
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is not one of these. While started as a 
Baptist school, only 23 per cent. of the 
registration at the present time is Baptist. 
The Methodists are close up with 18 per 
cent. of the total. 


Rey. Minot Simons was here on August * 


10, making a plea for the next revelation 
of denominational strength, now that the 
money for ‘our campaign is at hand. He 
urged an enlarged and organized and 
consecrated membership. 

Meadville House was opened with a 
reception last week. It is the general 
opinion ‘that the property is admirably 
located and equipped for the purpose of 
making university life attractive’ and 
profitable for the Meadville men. 

Nearly all of us in the dormitory are 
busy with preparations for a “grand 
show” to be given soon. From the 
basement we tear strains from tke 
“Verminayna Simfuni Awkstruh,” with 
four students as members. On the second 
floor is heard the clicking of a coffee- 
grinder which is serving as a movie 
camera in an act representing the taking 
of a motion picture. Miss Henderson of 
the Chicago office of the Department of 
Religious Education is director. Grand 
opera and dramatic sketches will complete 
the programme. O.08e Bs 


From Audience to Congregation 


And from irresponsibility to responsibility, 
with a great increase in numbers— 
The Detroit Conference 


To change irresponsible audiences into 
responsible ' congregations, a 25 per cent. 
increase in church membership will be 
advocated as the second logical step in the 
religious and educational campaign of last 
fall, at the twenty-ninth biennial meeting 
of the General Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches in Detroit, 
October 4—7. ' 

This campaign will be outlined to the 
delegates as a continuation of ‘militant’ 
Unitarianism and loyalty to a cause 
which was stressed in the movement 
whose major emphasis was upon the rais- 
ing of a fund to extend the work of the 
denomination. 

Rev. Minot Simons, Secretary of the 
Department of Church Extension of the 
American Unitarian Association, is chair- 
man of the committee which will present 
the plans of the proposed campaign. Miss 
Lucy Lowell, president of the Women’s 
Alliance; Mr. William L. Barnard, sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Dr. Florence Buck of the Department 
of Religious Education; Miss Adeline 
Pfleghaar of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; and Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge; rep- 
resentative of the Boston Association of 
Ministers, who are organized for a similar 
campaign. 

“Last year we strengthened our re- 
sources,” said Mr. Simons, “but we cannot 
do much unless we can push out from cer- 
tein strong local centres. The educational 
campaign aroused a fundamental interest 
in our churches and very materially in- 
creased church membership. Now the 
logical thing to do is to carry through 
what was begun in the campaign and add 
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still more to our strength in committing 
individuals to the church. 

“We are going after the ‘unchurched’ in 
our own denomination as well as those who 
do not attend our services. Unfortunately, 
we have a great many adherents who are 
not members of the church. What we 
want to do is to change the irresponsible 
audience into the responsible congregation. 

“Loyalty is one of the greatest things 

in life. The campaign proved that loyalty 
to a central idea gathers power in behalf 
of the idea. With loyalty there is a 
strong push back of our efforts. Con- 
sequently we must develop the idea of 
loyalty in order to build up the households 
of our faith. 
' “In the past we were not organized as 
a spiritual business concern. Our people 
dreaded organization. They resented it 
because in the past it had so often repre- 
sented a spiritual tyranny. In avoiding 
organization they have gone to the other 
extreme, which is quite as bad. 

“As a first step in the new campaign, a 
25 per cent. increase is an entirely rea- 
sonable goal. We shall take in our own 
adherents as well as many new members 
through the presentation of the Unitarian 
point of view all over the country. It will 
mean new, dependable, responsible mem- 
bers in the church. : 

“This step is necessary as the logical 
second step in the campaign before the 
third step can be taken. The third step 
would be service. We want our churches 
to be serviceable; and the more people 
who commit themselves to its work, the 
more serviceable the church will be. It 
really amounts to a liberal evangelism. 
‘ivangelism’ is an unfortunate word be- 
cause of its fixed meaning in the public 
mind. We use it in the sense of ‘good 
news,’—liberal good news. 

“The conference this year has a splendid 
opportunity to get every church and every 
delegate away from purely local view- 
points. It should make them think in na- 
tional and denominational terms. Many 
of our churches are simply lone outposts’ 
and feel they are fighting an unequal 
battle. One of the greatest values of the 
Conference is the sense of fellowship 
which brings all of us closer together. It 
is a wonderfully significant time at 
which to emphasize a church-membership 
campaign as a practical goal for all the 
other activities scheduled for presentation 
at the meetings. It should strike the key- 
note of the work before the denomination 
for this winter.” 

The committee on church membership 
will present a plan of having each church 
organize an advisory council to take 
charge of the campaign in its own com- 
munity. This council will work locally 
through the Women’s Alliance, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, and the Sunday- 
schools, combing the congregation itself 
to bring adherents into closer relationship 
with the church, at the same time working 
out a plan for presenting to the people of 
the community the Unitarian ideal of the 
church operating upon a character-and- 
service basis. Plans will be made later 
for speakers to visit practically every 
church of the country during the winter. — 


‘ 
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- Organized to Give Service 


The story of what united effort, vision, and 


able administration will accomplish— 
Old quarters are outgrown and 
_new ones provided 


The recent action of the Second Parish 
Unitarian Church of Worcester, Mass., in 
voting to raise and expend $100,000 for 
the enlargement of its parish house and 
the replacement of its organ which has 
done duty in the church edifice since 1847, 
invites attention to the remarkable devel- 
opment in members, activity, and useful- 
ness which this church has enjoyed since 
the coming of Rey. Maxwell Savage to 
its pulpit in 1919. Its progress also ex- 
emplifies strikingly the benefits of con- 
solidation and united action. Previous 
to 1919 there were three Unitarian 
churches in Worcester. There was divi- 
sion of energy, with consequent meagre- 
ness in result. Now there is a united 
front and forceful advance. 

-This church, which was founded in 
1785 and which in its history has known 
but six ministers, is now supported by a 
large and earnest congregation. The 
average attendance at the Sunday ser- 
vices from September 12, 1920, to May 8, 
1921, was 295, with 542 people in the pews 
on the Sunday of largest attendance and 
150 attending on Sunday, February 20, 
despite the great blizzard of that date. 
Christmas Sunday the presence of one 
hundred children brought the total num- 
ber to 615. 

Since November, 1920, 267 persons have 
signed the church-membership book. Over 
300 have taken part in the right-hand-of- 
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fellowship exercises, which are held on 
Thanksgiving Sunday and Haster Sun- 
day of each year. Under the pew-rental 
system the receipts were $5,200. Under 
the pledge system which has recently 
been adopted, and the every-member can- 
vass once a year, the receipts were $13,000 
in 1920 and $16,000 in 1921. The success 
attending the substitution of the dignified 
envelope system of voluntary giving for 
the regular Sunday collection has been 
previously discussed in THE REGISTER. 

The church school, under the direction 
of a trained leader, Miss Anna Brooks 
Carter, has eighteen teachers and sub- 
stitute teachers and offers a fine course in 
religious education. The school is growing 
rapidly and maintains a high percentage 
of attendance. The opening service is dig- 
nified in nature, with an eight-minute talk 
each Sunday by Mr. Savage. There is 
a school membership of 122. An effective 
feature in the development of this school 
is that its work begins at 9.45 in the 
morning instead of after church. A kin- 
dergarten class meets during the church 
hour, with a paid trained kindergartner 
in charge. The children go into the 
echureh for the closing hymn, which thus 
early in life makes the child feel the 
meaning of “my church.” 

This feature of the school has appealed 
to parents hitherto without a church 
home, since they may leave their children 
in this class while they themselves at- 
tend church. The minister’s class of 
young men and women of high-school age 
has a present membership of twenty-five. 
Since their school session is before rather 
than after church, many of these young 
people attend the church services reg- 
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ularly. The class also serves as the 
bridge across the gulf between member- 
ship in the church school and member- 
ship in the church. 

The parish believes in permitting young 
people from the age of fourteen to join in 
the right-hand-of-fellowship service. The 
emotionalism of adolescence need play no 
unhealthy part in this, as it might in join- 
ing some other church under the excite- 
ment of a revival. The young people feel 
before they go away to school or college 
that they belong to the Unitarian Church. 

The .Laymen’s League chapter has a 
membership of 185 and is temporarily 
restrained from further growth by lack 
of adequate quarters. This restraint will 
be removed with the enlargement of the 
parish house. The chapter, enthusiastic 
and energized, is influential not only in 
the church but in the city at large. 

The Alliance, with 260 members, has 
sessions so arranged as to make attend- 
ance possible day or evening. The Post- 
Office Mission is active. The Conserva- 
tion of Clothing Unit has sent out 875 
garments during the year, and the Lend a 
Hand, with its membership limited to 
those under fourteen years, is continually 
graduating members into the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society, and from this to The Alli- 
ance or the Unity Club. 

The Young People’s Society holds one 
religious service each month,’ with an 
average attendance of forty. Its dancing 
party, also held each month, has the same 
average attendance. The Unity Club, 
with social, dramatic, and literary aims, 
will be formed after the completion of 
the parish-house extension. There are 
two flourishing groups of Boy Scouts. 


of this great orator. 


5 Illustrations. 


THOMAS STARR KING 


Patriot and Preacher 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


The “ Life and Letters” of this distinguished Unitarian hero who gave his life for the Union cause. 
Written by one who was personally acquainted with Starr King, and who was stirred by the eloquence 


The State Legislature of California has recently voted to place a marble statue of Starr King in the 
National Hall of Fame in Washington as one of the two representative heroes of Californian History. 


8vo. 344 pages. $3.00 net. 


For sale at all booksellers, and in Boston by Old Corner Book Store, Hall’s Bookshop, DeWolfe & Fiske 
Co., C. E, Lauriat Co., The Pilgrim Press, Jordan Marsh Co., and R. H. White Co., etc., or from 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


$3.25 by mail. 
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An Interpretation of Bad Luck 
A SERMON IN BRIEF 


CHARLES H.' LYTTLH 

The fault most generally to be found 
with an act of Providence is that it is 
not as a rule appreciated-when it happens. 
We are prone to praise it in retrospect 
rather than to be thankful for it in the 
present. One rarely says of Providence, 
“This will be a Providence.” This is par- 
ticularly true of events which appear noth- 
ing less than a streak of bad luck. Whit- 
tier’s beautiful reflection, “And more and 
more a Providence of Laye is understood, 
making the springs of time and sense 
sweet with eternal good,’ may be given 
the quite prosaic construction of bad luck 
which, considered from a moral point of 
view, in a spirit of pious resignation, has 
turned out to be good luck. Much, how- 
ever, depends upon the moral point of view 
and the pious resignation of spirit. When 
we miss a train which later is smashed 
up in a collision we naturally exclaim, 
“What a Providence!” But we did not 
feel that way when we missed the train. 
A successful man or woman may recollect 
parental castigations in early years quite 
gratefully and consider that those tense 
moments of his existence were indispen- 
sable elements in forming character and 
stimulating effort. Nevertheless, the sit- 
uation in its contemporary aspects would 
have been greatly improved had this 
eventual state of mind been operative at 
the critical moment. 

I submit, however, that we have all 
experienced bad luck over which, even 
at the time, we have secretly rejoiced; 
for we have known in our heart of 
hearts that circumstances were compelling 
us, even against our inclinations, to do 
right. And so, even at the time, we have 
been grateful for the pressure of appar- 
ently hostile events. Am I wrong in read- 
ing into the story of Jesus’ self-conflict 
in the Garden such a meaning? It is not 
wholly improbable that the words he spoke 
to: Peter respecting the willingness of the 
spirit and the weakness of the flesh were 
an expression of his own feeling—a reveal- 
ing flash of that possibility of apostasy 
and flight from peril which the arrival 
of Judas and the soldiers effectually pre- 
cluded. Three times he prayed for 
strength; the road to Bethany, to Galilee 
was clear; compromise and conformity 
were not yet out of the question. Could 
it not have been that when he finally 
heard the tramp of the troops on the gar- 
den path it was with an immense relief, 
an unutterable thankfulness that the deci- 
sion was made, the path of heroic duty 
could no longer be evaded, events, sullen, 
cruel events, had reinforced his con- 
science? : 

If the agony of Gethsemane were real, 
to some degree this conjecture must be 
true. Yet it is not only to the master 
spirits of our race that such experiences 
come; there are weaker souls who at times 
bless fate happily for making them do 
what they know they ought to do, though 
the flesh is weak, and the victory of the 
unaided personal will dubious indeed. 
What dilemmas of hesitation, what con- 
flicts of duty, the War Draft Law solved 
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in many a gallant heart! How often men 
are prevented from committing suicide by 
the fact that it might leave loved ones un- 
provided for, through voided insurance 
policies or a stranded business! Many a 
painful struggle between duty and desire, 
the easier and the harder obligations, self- 
love and self-sacrifice, worldly ambition 
and human service, is settled by the logic 
of events, the pressure of circumstances, 
inescapable facts and laws which, though 
in themselves adverse and unpropitious, 
are, as allies of one’s better self, very 
auxiliaries of God. 

I do not propose to enter into any dis- 
cussion of Providence as an abstract no- 
tion, nor do I intend this sermon as any- 
thing but a simple interpretation of one 
of the most sacred and intimate realities 
of our moral life. It may well be, by any 
definition of Providence, that most of us, 
looking back on the way we have come, 
discern and acknowledge a Providence of 
Love, ultimately understood; that, like 
Wordsworth, we may rejoice that “the 
thought of my past years doth in me breed 
perpetual benediction.” 

I would suggest that such a serene and 
unassuming ayowal is only felt by those 
Whom, consciously or unconsciously, ecir- 
cumstances have aided in their aspirations 
for the nobler things. It appears to me 
wearisome and futile to appraise the 
stream of causation and consequences in 
which we are involved, as inevitably be- 
nign; for too many souls are degraded and 
ruined by what the world deems good 
luck; and vast is the multitude of those 
who have conquered circumstances in the 
highest moral sense, fighting through bad 
luck to power and self-control. If he be 
not utterly dead, Life confers upon every 
man his own faith, just as Life thrusts 
upon every living thing a joy of con- 
trasts and of anticipation, if not of suave 
and sated sensations. The sun is as 
sweet to the dying man as the spring to 
the robust lover. My plea is to the pessi- 
mist and the cynic, that they perceive the 
moral uses of adversity; and to the hard- 
pressed, that they shall force themselves 
to renounce cheerfully because they have 
cause to yield to circumstances gratefully. 
There are times of depression when per- 
haps you have wished to throw off re- 
sponsibilities, desert your post, and claim 
a pagan freedom at the expense of others, 
yet you have been tied to your treadmill 
by poverty or ill-health ; and in your heart 
of hearts you knew the necessary way was 
the better way. Loss of fortune and posi- 
tion has returned many a soul to decency 
and sobriety, to the wholesome pleasures 
of frugal living and genuine friendships. 
And in the midst of such reverses blessed 
is he who can bear all without rebel- 
lion, but with an outward gayety and 
an inward contentment, born of silent 
thankfulness that fate had succored the 
willing spirit on the verge of defeat. 

One finds in Stevenson’s “Vailima 
Prayers” some poignant and arresting 
phrases. One such is a petition: “In what 
we meditate of evil, frustrate our will.” 
Another is, “For our sins prevented... 
we thank Thee.” It is rare that we take 
kindly to frustrations of our will, and 
often the sin prevented by chance or cir- 
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cumstances is the very sin which seemed 
most. alluring and tempting when desire 
was keen. If, however, it be granted us 
to have the conscience to pray against for- 
bidding evils, and the conscience to rejoice 


‘that in spite of ourselves they were re- 


pelled, Fate can discover but few ways to 
trap us; and circumstances may acquire 
a .benignity foreign to their impartial 
trend. Conscience is the important thing, 
after all, though luck be good or bad; and 
if it be true, however weak, we shall find 
a reason for rejoicing in adversity, and if 
it be necessary to renounce, we shall do 
so without bitterness. God grant that 
such comfort may be yours in some mis- 
fortune, and that the experience of such 
a paradox in your own life may give you 
hope and optimism and sympathy for 
others. 


Ministers East and West 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In a communication to THE REGISTER, 
August 18, under the heading ‘New Cur- 
rency of Old Fallacy,’ Dr. Eliot has 
quoted me as saying that ministers “‘who 
cannot be used in the Hast, are sent to 
the West.” The excellent reporter of the 
Isles of Shoals Meetings records me upon 
this point in THr Reearster of July 28, as 
follows: “He criticised the sending of 
ministers West who cannot be used in the 
East, when the West needs the best that 
ean be offered.” In the Boston Hvening 
Transcript of July 18, the reporter said 
upon this same point: “Mr. Weil, speaking 
from long experience in the West, 
deplored the fact that it has been the 
custom to send ministers West who can- 
not be used in the Hast, while the West 
needs the best available.’ In neither 
instance is there direct quotation. 

What I said at the Isles of Shoals was 
that the time has gone by when a min- 
ister who cannot succeed in the Hast 
should be sent West, since he cannot be 
expected to meet the demands and hold 
a Western pulpit. 

I believe this statement is true. There 
was nothing personal in what I said. 
Unintentionally, I feel sure, Dr. Eliot’s 
communication changes the direction of 
my remarks from the past to the present, 
as if to indict every minister now in a 
Pacific Coast pulpit, as an Bastern fail- 
ure. The whole force of my contention 
was that an Eastern failure could not be 
a Western minister. I was paying a 
tribute to the exacting work of Western 
ministers. Moreover, I did not by word, 
inference, or thought hold that any 
Western minister “could not be used in 
the Hast.” Many of cur Hastern ministers 
have come from Western pulpits. I did 
say “sent West,’ to which Dr. Hliot ob- 
jects. Possibly “sent” has no place in the 
language of our denomination. Perhaps 
I might better have said “called West.” 
The appeal was tto ali, that we may unite 
in making our Western work most effi- 
cient. I did not speak “primarily as a 
representative of the Pacific Coast,’ as 
Dr. Eliot assumes in his communication. 


In “Western work,’ I included a much | 


larger territory. Frep ALBAN WEIL. 
Quincy, MASs, 7 


ye \ 
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We Come to Church 


CHARLES GRILK 


We come on Sunday to the church from the house- 
hold cares and from the perplexing problems of busi- 
ness and professional life. We come seeking the 
guidance that only the church can give, seeking the 
help that can come to us only there, wanting to be 
told over and over again that neither fame nor power 
nor riches count, that greater than he that taketh the 
city is he that controlleth his‘ spirit. 

We know that our church is a church of affirmation. 
To me it seems a beautiful thing to know that our 
church does not condemn harmless pleasures, but 
believes in the abounding pleasures of life; it believes 
in the sacredness not of one book alone, but in the 
divine inspiration of all great books; that if it cannot 
save any one from hell, it can remove hell for every 
one; that it cannot forgive sins, but it does point the 
way toa sinless life; that it does not promise a future 
heaven for professions of faith, but it does give a 
present heaven for a life of righteousness; that it 
believes not only in the divinity of one man, but in 
the divinity of all the children of God; that it believes 
not less than other churches, but more, and it asks 
of its membership a conduct of life not easier but harder 
than that required of the other churches. 


Field Workers to Go Forth 


young People’s Religious Union has increased 
its personnel and will have an active year 


“Religion has never meant much to me 
until now and I feel that I have gained 
a new treasure,” said a delegate this sum- 
mer to Young People’s Week at the Isles 
| of Shoals. Just such a new treasure the 
Young People’s Religious Union hopes 
throughout the coming year to give to all 
.* the young people, and where such a treas- 

ure already exists to kindle it with new 
| zeal. 

Not a campaign for money, but money 
for a campaign! The Y. P. R. U. cam- 
paign has begun. Field workers will be 
sent East, West, North, and South. Mrs. 
Charles H. Thompson, who did admirable 
pioneer work on the Pacific Coast last 
year, will continue her work in this field, 


— 
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with headquarters at Berkeley, Calif. The 
Middle West, which has needed adequate 
attention, will this year have the services 
of two trained workers—Miss Louise 
Henderson and Miss Gertrude Taft. They 
will do both Young People’s Religious 
Union and Sunday-school work. 

Miss Henderson is a Tuckerman School 
graduate and has had practical experience 
as a parish worker during the past five 
years. She is well known and liked 
throughout the Middle West. Her last 
parish was in Omaha, and she has also 
worked for the Iowa State Conference. 
She is the author of several very interest- 
ing pageants. Miss Henderson’s head- 
quarters will be Chicago. Miss Gertrude 
Taft is a graduate of the University of 
Towa and holds a_ state high-school 
teacher’s certificate and has had four 
years’ experience teaching in high schools. 
Her headquarters will probably be Cleve- 
land. Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, who has 
for the last year and a half been 
both office and field secretary, will now 
act as general secretary. Mrs. Robert 
Mathews of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
appointed office secretary. The Young 
People’s Religious Union office at head- 
quarters will be open daily from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Saturdays from 9 a.m. 
till 1 p.m. 

Not only does this year mark the begin- 
ning of the much-needed corps of workers, 
but also the first tangible co-operation 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. Locally we hope for still more co- 
operation, as we believe the senior class 
in each Sunday-school should be the Y. P. 
R. U. identifying itself with the national 
organization. This is the time for more 
frank expression from the young people. 
Young people think for themselves, but 
they are often shy and reluctant about 
expressing their views before adults, who 
would be grateful to see the viewpoint of 
the youth in the world of to-day. 
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By uniting as a group of young people 
of the same age and choosing their own 
leader they immediately feel a definite 
responsibility for the success of ‘their 
class. They are no longer treated as chil- 
dren, but as adults. Nothing is more sat- 
isfying to the boy or girl of high-school _ 
age than just such treatment. Miss 
Pfleghaar recommends that young people 
seriously consider the formation of a 
Young People’s Religious Union of the 
senior class in your Sunday-school. 


Shoalers Exchange Greetings 


Congregationalists respond to the letter from 
the Unttarians—Two anniversaries 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Isles of Shoals Congregational Conference 
held on Star Island, the president of the 
Conference, Rev. E. Victor Bigelow of 
East Andover, Mass., was instructed to 
respond to the resolution of greetings from 
the Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion which was read at the meeting. Mr. 
Bigelow’s letter follows :— 


IsLES or SHOALS, August 25, 1921. 
Mrs. Jnusstn E, Donauun, Secretary pro tem. 

Dear Madam,—Your letter expressing the 
cordial greetings of the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association on its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary to the Isles of Shoals Congregational 
Conference on its fifth anniversary was read 
at our annual meeting to-day. 

Your kind greetings were cordially recipro- 
eated, and I have been instructed to convey to 
you our happy response, 

The small group of our Congregational people 
which has come to appreciate the unique charm 
and great value of the Shoals for the uses of 
a summer conference is eager to realize the 
possibilities of Star Island as successfully as 
you have done. We hope that when we shall 
have attained the dignity of twenty-five years, 
our achievements may be more worthy of the 
partnership to which you have invited us. 

Cordially yours, 
E. Victor BigELow. 


: Questions of Vital Interest to all Unitarians 


WILL BE DISCUSSED AT THE 


: GENERAL CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 


SS =<  ~— 
. 


OCTOBER 4th To 7th 


Delegates who have not yet registered should do so at once, and thus assist the Transportation Committee in 
arranging the necessary train and hotel accommodations. 


The special rate has been secured for all Delegates from the Eastern and Central States, provided the attendance 
includes 350 lay Delegates from points outside of Detroit. 


i 


SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY TO THE TRANSPORTATION AGENTS 


THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


REGISTER NOW 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The truth which 


another man 


has won is not our 
truth until we have 


“LIVED IT 


‘Under the Stars, in Camp 


Y. P. R. U. members have a wonderful fort- 
night in the California Redwoods 


DOROTHY DYAR 


A camp under the California Redwoods 
is always a thing of wonder and joy; add 
to it twenty young people imbued with 
the spirit of good comradeship and loyalty 
to common ideals and it presents some- 
thing of the glorified. Atleast, so it seems 
to those of us of the Berkeley, Calif., 
chureh who, packing up our blankets and 
girding ourselves with mess-kits, found 
our way down to the Channing Club Camp 
at La Honda for two truly wonderful 
weeks. 

For there were we, a group of kindred 
spirits in very active, young bodies, with 
all the beauties of the great woods about 
us. And although it is. practically impos- 
sible to give any one who was not there 
an idea of what La Honda means to us, 
yet I shall hope that some few who read 
these notes will be able to sense the spirit 
of the camp,—that spirit which is some- 
thing very real indeed, and was incarnate 
in the harmony which prevailed. For we 
did things there, not as individuals, but 
as a group. 

In the morning, a brief religious service 
began the day, as we stood beside the 
breakfast-table. At about ten o’clock the 
hiking party started off to explore the 
neighboring canyons or to seek the 
heights, returning in the middle of the 
afternoon, or just in time to take a cold 
plunge in the little stream which ran 
through camp, before “last call for din- 
ner” rang out. At dusk, the group 
gathered round a roaring campfire and 
the best part of the day began. For then 
we sang together, our voices going out 
into the night ; we laughed into the flames 
which lit up a small circle of world that 
was ours, or sat quietly dreaming round 
them; we listened to the leader for the 
evening as he read or summarized chap- 
ters from Mr. Eliot’s “The Unwrought 
Iron” and Dr. Fosdick’s “The Meaning of 
Faith’; we discussed ideas and problems, 
elosed the evening with prayer, and our 
hymn “Now the Day is Over,’ and then, 
using our flashlights, found our several 
ways to blankets on the ground for a 
night’s rest under the shelter of the great 
trees and the stars. 

‘The three things that seem best to sum 
up the meaning of our outing are these: 
Work cheerfully done, wholesome fellow- 
ship, and serious, thoughtful discussion. 
Every day eight chores were assigned so 
that the group might best be served. A 
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girl got up an hour before breakfast-time 
to assist in the preparation of the morning 
meal. <A boy acted as “K. P.” during and 
after breakfast. Another boy gathered, 
chopped, and stacked stove-wood enough 
for dinner. 
be taken on the hike. Another girl helped 
prepare the dinner. A boy “K. P.” 
assisted with the evening meal, another 
got stove-wood for the morrow’s break- 
fast, and still another was in charge of 
the campfire for the evening. And all of 
these chores were done cheerfully, even 
with a sort of joyful competition to see 
who could do his job the best. 

The twenty-odd members of the group, 
young men and young women, will long 
remember a simple Sunday morning 
service held up the stream from camp, 
when Rey. Mr. Speight spoke to us of the 
value of wholesome fellowship, the sort 
that we were enjoying at La Honda. It 
gave us a sense of kinship one with 
another, and all of us with the trees and 
the whole out-of-doors, to stop and think 
of the way in which we were enjoying 
things together. We were all human be- 
ings in a very real brotherhood thinking 
not so much of ourselves as of the group, 
working together, playing together, think- 
ing together, in a wholesome spirit which 
admits of true self-expression. 

And when the evenings brought round 
discussion-time .we were anxious and 
eager for it. We sat about the campfire 
and felt that we could give utterance to 
our most earnest thoughts, knowing that 
they would be heard by friends in the 
same spirit in which they were spoken. 
Often we girls, at least, would take our 
thoughts to bed with us and continue the 
discussion into the night, as we lay look- 
ing up at the dark. Problems of life and 
the spirit seemed very real, calling upon 
us to face them courageously and to the 
end. It was. indeed an inspiration to be 
able to talk over the things that count, not 
hurriedly, but as long as we wished; to 
begin to thrash them out one with 
another; and to know that these with 
whom we spoke were, like ourselves, 
thinking along the common, human ways 
that always lead to the satisfaction of 
“that impulse towards perfection which 
is the most abiding impulse of the human 
spirit.” 

To Rev. Mr. Speight, our minister, 
comrade, cook, and leader, and to Mrs. 
Charles H. Thompson, field secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U., our chaperone, friend, 
counsellor, and kindred spirit, we young 
people of the Berkeley Unitarian church 
owe in large measure the creation of the 
camp spirit which will go with us always 
and make the name “La Honda’ mean so 
unspeakably much to us. Two truly 
glorious weeks we have had. Some day 
may all Unitarian young people have as 
glorious weeks together ! ; 


William Milton Brundage 
Rey. William Milton Brundage, pastor 
emeritus of Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
died at his home in Westfield, N.J., Sun- 
day, August 14, in his sixty-fifth year. Mr. 
Brundage had been in delicate health for 
the past four years, though he was able 


A girl put up the lunches to °* 


‘was at Forest Hills, Boston, Mass. 
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to assist in the activities of his church 
from time to time and eagerly gave him- 
self to the performance of any act of 
human helpfulness which opportunity 
afforded. 

Dr. Brundage’s academic training was 
received at Wilbraham Academy and 
Wesleyan University, and he was ordained 
into the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1882. His early appoint- 
ments included several churches of wide 
influence in Central New York, culminat- 
ing in his ministry of the largest Meth- 
odist church in Albany. 

His affiliation with the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship began in 1895. In the course of 
this transition.he chose the hardest pos- 
sible course; namely, to remain in Albany 
as minister of the Unitarian church. His 
pastorate there and at Unity Church, 
Brooklyn, embraced the entire period of 
his ministry in our fellowship. 

Although his training was that of a phil- 
osopher and theologian, Mr. Brundage’s 
outstanding interest was the social appli- 
cation of religion. This tendency of mod- 
ern religious thought was assuming sig- 
nificant proportions just as he was taking 
up his work in Brooklyn, and he threw 
himself into its development with complete 
abandon. It was characteristic of the 
man that the last sermon he preached 
was delivered in the colored Methodist 
church in Westfield, and that he declined 
an invitation to preach on that Sunday in 
his Brooklyn church. He had given the 
colored minister his promise, and nothing 
could turn him aside. 

He is survived by his widow, Charlotte 
Flock Brundage; a son, Percival F. 
Brundage; and a grandson, Robert -P. 
Brundage. 


Mrs. Mary A. Bishoprick 


Mrs. Maryse A. Bishoprick, New York 
Correspondent of THE REGISTER, a Mem- 
ber of the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and an active worker in its soci- 
eties, died July 29, 1921, after a long ill- 
ness, at her home, 355 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn. She was born in Boston, Mass., 
and had been a resident of Brooklyn since 
1876. She was a charter member and 
former president of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, a charter member and 
former chairman of the Executive Board, 
of the Brooklyn Colony, of the National 
Society of New England Women, and a 
director, for twelve years, of The Alliance. 
Mrs. Bishoprick was active in welfare 
work and associated with the Brooklyn 
Music School Settlement and Columbia 
House, which is one of the missionary 


activities of the Church of the Saviour, 


Brooklyn. She is survived by a brother, 
Harry B. Harding of Brooklyn, and a 
sister, Mrs. Herbert W. Brough of Hins- 
dale, Ill. Funeral services were held 
Monday, August 1, in the chapel of the 
Church of the Saviour, Rey. John 
Howland Lathrop officiating. Interment 
Mrs. 
Bishoprick was always devoted to her 
church and its minister. She was a 
grand-daughter of Rey. Lemuel Capen, one 
of the pioneer Unitarian ministers, and 
pastor of Hawes Place Church, South Bos- 
ton, Mass. ' 
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SCHOOL DAYS 


Back to their books come the children, perhaps none too enthusiastic 
about returning to school. June and another summer vacation seem a 
long way off. 


IMM 


For them and their parents the Providence Chapter of the League has a 
really vital message. 


eae aa eA 


“Send your children to some Sunday-school,” say the Providence laymen. 


“Churches of all denominations have good church schools. Your children 
will benefit both from Christian instruction received and by ‘associating 
with other children whose families are giving them this great advantage. 


“Attend some church yourself. There are so many churches all doing good 
work that it should be easy to select one whose belief is the same as your 
own. 


“All churches and their Sunday-schools are working to support the highest 
ideals in our community and in our nation.” 


11,443 Unitarian laymen would set an example of co-operation with all 
churches by unswerving loyalty and devotion to the principles of their 
own faith. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE | 
7 Park Square—Boston 


"i 
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MARK OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE IN DETROIT 


Five Reasons 


1. Discussion of issues vital to the life of your Church. 
2. Your voice in the programme for the continuation of the Campaign. 
3. Able speakers and trenchant papers. 
4. Fellowship and inspiration. 
5. Reduced railroad fares. 


Are You a Lay Delegate ? Will Your Minister be There ? 


If you have not made your reservation, write immediately to the Secretary 


_. THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON .9, MASS. 
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[moore] D I REC TORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE. THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Notes and Announcements 


Rev. Waldemar W. Argow of New York 
City has made application for fellowship 
in the Unitarian ministry through the 
Committee for the Middle States. Walter 
Reed Hunt, chairman; George W. Smith, 
Ernest C. Smith. 


Parish News Letters 


Church Property to A. U. A. 

Horyoxkre, Mass.—Unitarian Church: 
The Holyoke Telegram recently published 
the following: “Papers were passed in the 
Registry of Deeds to-day conveying from 
the Liberal Christian Congregational , So- 
ciety of Holyoke to the American Uni- 
tarian Association of Boston the real es- 
tate at the southeasterly side of Poplar 
and Appleton Streets and at the northeast- 
erly side of Maple and Hssex Streets. This 
conveyance is made in accordance with the 
vote passed at the meeting of the Liberal 
Society on May 25. It was then voted to 
will the American Unitarian Association 
all of the real estate of the Liberal Society 
located in Holyoke subject to an agree- 
ment to transfer the property on Maple 
Street to the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Holyoke. George S. Lewis, 
Thomas S. Childs, Hoit T. Farr, Dares E. 
Bartlett, and Lena F. Chapin were ap- 
pointed a committee to deliver the deed 
in behalf of the Liberal corporation. 
Murtrach M. 8S. Moriarty was clerk of the 
meeting. The papers in the transfer filed 
to-day were drawn by Henry H. Fuller of 
10 State Street, Boston. The property at 
Maple and Essex Streets is that on which 
the church now stands. The Holyoke 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
for some time had an option on it, so that 
it can build a new structure whenever it 
chooses during the period of the option. 
The congregation is at present inactive.” 


Union Services of Four Denominations 


LEXINGTON, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. John M. Wilson: The union 
services of Hancock Congregational 
Chureh, First Church (Unitarian), Epis- 
copal Church of Our Redeemer, and Lex- 
ington Baptist Church, have been held in 
the several churches during the summer. 
At the Hancock Congregational Church, 
Dr. Wallace W. Fenn, Dean of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, Cambridge, was the 
preacher, and took for his text Luke 
xv. 18, “Father, I have sinned.” The 
following is an outline of his discourse: 
The parable of the Prodigal Son from 
which the text comes, is a capital example 
of short-story-telling at its best. For 
all his dissipation, the young man in the 
story had his good points. When his 
money was gone, instead of trying to 
sponge on his friends or get his living by 
his wits, he set out to look for a job, and 
he wasn’t at all squeamish about the kind 
of job either. For a young man of good 
standing and ample means who has 
driven his own Pierce-Arrow to come down 
to driving a city swill-cart, would be no 
worse degradation than for a well-born 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins; Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L, LOCKE, Presment EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
INsTITUTED INCORPORATED 


“9 CHRISTIAN i 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FuND 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest @G. Adams _ of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,443 laymen, organized in 242 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and nee 
fellowship ; : 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Jewish youth to become a swineherd. 
Then, too, he was willing to accept the 
responsibility for his plight and to call 
things by their right names,—“I have 
sinned.” In this, modern wastrels, who 
sometimes like to call themselves prod- 
igals, do not play the part. They are 
bent on shifting the responsibility for 
their condition upon something or some- 
body else. We have a slang phrase for 
this which President Eliot alone, and per- 
haps not even he, had power to lift into 
reputable English. It is a common fault. 
From the traditional dawn of human his- 
tory when Adam threw the blame on Eve 
and Hve passed it on to the serpent, the 
mean apology whines down the ages, One 
man blames heredity; another, environ- 
ment ; as if both heredity and environment 
were not mixed and the individual had 
no part in determining which elements 
should become effective. Others declare 
themselves moral determinists, holding 
eonsistently that no man is responsible 
for what he does, since he is merely a 
“creature of circumstances.” The truth 
seems to be that environment, heredity, 
and a man’s own past do determine ab- 
solutely what alternatives shall arise in 
his mind, but the choice between these 
determined possibilities is his own and 
for it he is responsible. Until a man is 
willing, like the prodigal, to own up and 


take his medicine, humbly confessing “I 
have sinned,’ there is no hope for him. 
One remedy for this habit of shirking re- 
sponsibility is to train our children to 
habits of accountability. In early days, 
here in New England, children had chores 
to do almost as soon as they could toddle 
about the house. Out of chores character 
developed. Few children nowadays get 
such discipline. It would be better if they 
did. In the case of grown-ups, to culti- 
vate a sense of responsibility to God is of 
utmost value in life. This is old-fashioned 
doctrine, but although we no longer think 
of harps and hells, it is still time that we 
are individually responsible to God for 
the life he has given and the powers he 
has intrusted to us. Soon or late, every 
prodigal must come to himself and to his 
Father’s house. But the road is as long 
going back as it was coming away; trav- 
elled once in pride and self-indulgence, it 
must be retraced every inch of it with 
bleeding feet and aching heart. No man 
can dodge forever the God in his own soul. 


Minister and Physician 


New SateM,*Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Perry Marshall, M.D.: This church 
held services in August, and the minister 
has done the work of a pastor while 
practising medicine. As he has gone about 
among the scattered homes of that rural 
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community he has carried the message 


_ of liberal religion for more than a quarter 


of a century. The speakers for this 
summer are as follows: August 7, Rev. 


H.-R. Hubbard; August 14, Rev. G. L. 


Mason; August 21, Rev. A. A. Lawrence; 
August 28, Dr. Marshall. 


Rey. George F. Pratt Resigns 


SanFrorp, Mr.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: The resignation recently 
tendered by the minister was accepted 
reluctantly at a special meeting of the 
parish held on August 12; and at the same 
meeting laudatory resolutions on the 
faith, courage, and devotion of Mr. Pratt 


- were passed. The resignation was brought 


about by his continued ill-health. He has 
filled a large place in the community, and 
Sanford people will generally regret the 
necessity of his action and his departure 
from the town. With Mrs. Pratt he will 
go to Clinton, Mass., where he will make 
his home in the future. When he came to 
Sanford, meetings of the Unitarian society 
were held in the Town Hall, and he was 
largely instrumental in bringing about the 
construction of the present attractive 
meeting-house at Maine and Lebanon 
Streets. 
Notes from an Old Church 

Witton Centre, N.H.—Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Eugene M. Grant: This is 
the old First Church of Wilton, on the 
high plateau nearly a thousand feet above 
sea-level in the centre of the town, and 
was organized in 1763 and has had a con- 
tinuous active existence. The present 
officers are Mrs. A. Isabelle Batchelder, 
Isaac H. Blanchard, and Hugene A. Ride- 
out, prudential committee; Mrs. Olive 
Livermore Ring, clerk; and Robert G. 
Ring, treasurer. Regular services are 
maintained throughout the summer on ac- 
count of the large number of families of 
all denominations, many of them coming 
long distances and occupying beautiful 
homes on the Wilton hills, most of whom 
make this their summer church home. In 
a recent storm the church was struck by 
lightning, the spire, belfry, and front 
being damaged to the extent of several 
hundred dollars. The damage was covered 
by insurance. A Wayside Pulpit is being 
inaintained by the local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. The chapter is ably 
conducted by Philip C. Heald, president ; 
George M. Batchelder, vice-president ; 
Isaac H. Blanchard, secretary ; and Charles 
H. Peters, treasurer. The annual fair 
was held in August, as usual. It has been 
the chief social institution of the town 
for many years, gathering the whole com- 
munity and many from surrounding towns. 
It is in charge of the Ladies’ Circle, whose 
president is Mrs. Emily A. Holt ; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Myra Grant Blanchard; and 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Mary S. Flint, 
who has held the office for half a cen- 
tury. On Children’s Sunday two children 
were christened, and the entire service 
was conducted by the Sunday-school, 
Robert G. Ring, superintendent. On a 
recent Sunday the parish received an offi- 
cial visit from Rey. William Channing 
Brown, field secretary, who preached: a 


_ fine sermon and afterward addressed a 


regular meeting of the Laymen’s League. 
ae 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


The good die young was never said of 
a joke—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat, 


Ebb: “Why don’t you wear calico any 
more?” Flo: “Oh, I just hate to see my- 
self in print.”—The Cornell Widow. 


Impecunious writers of short fiction 
read with envy that the building grafters 
got $1,000 a story —New York Herald. 


“I’m sorry to have to do this,” said little 
Johnny, as he spread the jam on the baby’s 
face, “but I can’t have suspicion pointing 
its finger at me.”—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


First commuter: “Do you have to take 
such an early train as this?’ Second com- 
muter: “No. But I find the earlier the 
train the less everybody cares to talk.”’— 
Life. 


Professor (endeavoring to impress on 
class the definition of a cynic): “Young 
man, what would you call a man who 
pretends to know everything?’ Senior: 
“A professor !” — Lehigh. Burr. 


Asked why he left hell out of a recent 
sermon, Brother Williams replied: “Ever- 
’thing to his season. Whilst I wuz 
a-preachin’ dat sermon de thermometer 
wuz in de nineties, an’ hell spoke fer 
itself !’’— Atlanta Constitution. 


Apropos the fizzling anti-prohibition 
parade in New York, Arthur Brisbane 
wrote in the New York American: ‘“¥Fool- 
ish people in New York planned a big 
anti-prohibition parade. It won’t do them 
any good. You might as well parade in 
Hades with signs reading, ‘We Want 
Water.’ ” 


The following dialogue occurred in a re- 
cent trial: “Are you a versifier, or should 
I call you a poet?’ asked the lawyer. “I 
suppose you had better call me a versifier,” 
modestly replied Mr. Clawson. “I publish 
my own poems.” From this we may de- 
duce a useful rule, to wit: If you publish 
your own poems, you are a versifier. Ifa 
publisher publishes your verses, you are 
a poet. 


It used to be the custom of certain 
university students to fill in their vacation 
time by acting as waiters. “Waiter,” said 
aman in a restaurant, after ordering his 
lunch, “bring me a pint of Hock.” “Beg 
pardon, sir,’ answered the waiter, not 
hearing the order distinctly. “I said a 
pint of Hock. Hic, haec, hoc!” ‘Right, 
sir,’ replied the waiter. The wine not 
appearing, the man exclaimed: “Did I not 
order a pint of Hock? Where is it?” “You 
did, sir, but you afterward declined it !”— 
London Daily News. 


“T was in the town where you were born 
the other day,” said Quizby to the eminent 
author. ‘Yes, a quaint old place, isn’t it?” 
remarked the author. ‘Rather. And 
while I was there a friend of mine pointed 
out the house where you were born.” “Is 
it possible? I did not think the building 
was still standing.” “My word, yes. Why, 
do you know, the town recently had a 
handsome tablet placed on the side of the 
old place.” ‘You don’t say so!” exclaimed 
the gratified author. “Now, that is cer- 
tainly most handsome of them. By the 
way—er—do you happen to recollect the 
words on that tablet?’ ‘Perfectly, my 
dear fellow,” answered Quizby. “It says, 
‘High Street.’”—London Punch. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
pie! at 11. The church is open daily from 

un : 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service. 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, September 11, Rev. John Reid 
of Boston will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.39 
A.M, Sunday, September 11. Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, will preach. All seats are free. 
You are cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1620). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, September 11, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Dorchester Plan. Its Aim 
and Spirit.’ Mr. Maleolm Lang, Organist and — 
Musical Director. Chureh Service at 11 4.M. 
Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester 
tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface car — 
to Meeting House Hill. =, 
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